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DOROTHY SOUTH 


A LOVE AND LIFE STORY OF VIRGINIA JUST BEFORE THE WAR 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Author of A CAROLINA CAVALIER” 


Six Illustrations by C.D, Witt1ams. Brown Cloth, Illustrated Cover, Gilt Top, Rough Edges. Size 5 x 73. Price, $1.50 








Virginia in her golden age before the war furnishes the beautiful setting for this 
wholesome love story. And here the author of “A Carolina Cavalier ” tells 
with his authoritative pen of some of her noble women and chivalrous men. 
These he has interwoven into this sweet and sparkling romance, with a poetic 
touch, of masterly power. You feel your pulses thrill as you mingle with these 
beautiful characters in the glorious days of old Virginia in this strong, pure, 
and intensely interesting book. Start where you will, you must read it through 


to the end. PUBLISHED MARCH [5th 


D’?RI AND I 


By IRVING BACHELLER Author of EBEN HOLDEN 160th THOUSAND 
With 8 Drawings by F. C. Yohn. Price, $1.50 











THE LONDON TIMES, abiest and most conservative newspaper of the British Empire, says 
of “ D’ri and I’’. 

**Mr. Bacheller is admirable alike in his scenes of peace and of war. He paints the silent woods in 
the fall of the year with the rich golden glow of the Indian summer. He is eloquently poetical in the 
lonely watcher’s contemplation of thousands of twinkling stars reflected from the broad bosom of the 
St. Lawrence; and he is grimly humorous in such dramatic episodes as when Bell, who changed clothes 
with a scarecrow, plays the’scarecrow’s part within range of the bullets, when three of his friends 
have been marched out for execution by a firing party, or does anything in Crane’s ‘ Red Badge of 
Courage’ bring home tous more forcibly the horrors of war than the between-decks and the cockpit 
of ——— ship, swept from stem to stern by the British broadsides, in an action brought 4 outrance 
on e Erie.” 


EBEN HOLDEN 


A GREAT STORY, FULL OF LOVE, MYSTERY, DROLL SAYINGS. 
NEARLY 400,000 SOLD IN AMERICA AND ENCLAND 
By IRVING BACHELLER Price, $1.50 











Says General DAVID B. HENDERSON, Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

**Dear Old Eb! When troubles and burdens press upon me, old Eb can lighten them. ‘ Eben Holden’ 
is one book in thousands. It goes to the heart; it lifts the character; it makes character; it will keep 
the young good and make the old better.” 


Rev. J. M. PULLMAN, D.D.: 
“The tide has turned against the so-called realistic fiction. We celebrate the success of a sound and 


wholesome idealism, glorifying common life. The success of ‘Eben Holden’ shows the hunger of the 
people for a bright, clean, sympathetic story that ends well and leaves a good taste in the mouth.”’ 
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$s REVEALS her ONE OF THE GREAT NOVELISTS OF THE . DAY—the 
American artist whom we can place unhesitatingly beside Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward at her fullest and best.’’ —N. Y. Mai, anp Express. 


By 
EDITH WHARTON 


Ohe VALLEY 
of DECISION 


Has been accepted universally 
as a large performance 


, 


$6 [‘ will give her a high place among her fellow craftsmen,’’ writes Jeannette 

L. Gilder. ‘‘It is an admirable performance. It fulfils the promise 
held out by Mrs. Wharton’s earlier work. It will do much to take the bad 
taste of some recent fiction from the reader’s mouth.”’ 


In two volumes. $2.00 





Ghe APOSTLES’ CREED 


Its Origin. its Purpose and 
its Historical Interpretation 


By ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT 


$4). McGIFFERT has rendered a very important service to the Church in gather- 
ing and presenting the historical data covering the origin of this ancient symbol, 
but even if his contention as to its purpose and historical interpretation be accepted, it 
will continue to be rightfully used as a positive and an acceptable statement of the 
Christian faith, and one which has given form and shape to all subsequent confessions ”’ 
—CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
$1.25 met (Postage 13 cents) 





$6 THs is verily and indeed a book to thank God for.’’— 
THE CHURCH STANDARD, 


6he ANCIENT CATHOLIC 
CHURCH | 


By ROBERT RAINY, D.D. $2.50 net 











Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


‘6 By remarkably unanimous consent America now possesses the most excellent transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures ever published in the English tongue. There has been neither party 
nor faction discernible in the welcome paid by biblical scholarship to the American revision of 


the Bible.”"—The Interior. 


* The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.”—Sunday School Times. 
“ t and, will say, beautifully printed Bible that has yet a , and, bein, 
It is by far the most exac we P whe gogeenes F « 


the stan iard, this edition should be in the han 


of every student of the Bible.’’— 


With carefully selected references and Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision 
Committee, whose attestation appears on th > back of the title page. 


India Paper Edition will be ready April Ist 


Long Primer Type. all styles of binding. 


Prices from $1.50 upwards. 





‘‘Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible Leaps into the Lead.’’ 


—Christian Nation. 


Why puzzle over conglomerate “ Helps” when 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


(Not Revised Version) has the “ Helps” in dictionary form so that you have 
no difficulty in getting what you are looking for at once? 


“The most sensible, serviceable, concise, condensed, yet complete Teachers’ Bible on the market.”—Interna- 
Prices from $1.15 upward. 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York. 


tional Sunday School Evangel. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A HISTORY OF 


Ancient Greek Literature 


By Harold North Fowler, Ph.D, 


Professor of Greek, Western Reserve University; Editor of 
Thucydides, Plautus, Quintus Curtius, etc.; Assoc. Ed. 
American Journal of Archeology. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.40 net, postpaid, 


(Twentieth Century Text-Books.) 


A complete history of ancient Greek literature 
from its beginning to Justinian; hence more com 
prehensive than any other similar history in the 
English language. While primarily a text-book, it 
is not a dry compilation of facts, but an entertain- 
ing and delightful story of one of the world’s great 
literatures, enriched with many extracts from Greek 
authors. The book contains nothing that should 
not be familiar to every educated man and woman. 
Learned notes are avoided because the author de- 
picts the life and growth of a national literature 
rather than modern technical views thereof. The 
Style is easy and interesting ; proportion and per- 
spective are well preserved; the scholarship is 
modern and accurate. This history will commend 
itself to a larg> class of readers, and especially to 
students of Greek and of comparative literature. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON CHiCAGO 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 





BaBYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


By ROBT. WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), LL.D., F.R.G.S, 
Book I. 


Prolegomena 


Book 2, 
Babylonia from 4500 
B. C. to Assyrian dom.- 
nation. 


Book 3, 
Assyria to the fall of 
Nineveh. 


Book 4, 
, J Chaldean Empire to 
fall of Babylon. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of the University of Oxford, 
writes: 

“* Dear Professor Rogers: I read your manuscript with 
the greatest interest and delight. Many thanks for the 
sight of it. The history you give of the decipherment of 
the inscriptions is a veritable romance and for the first 
time is givencompletely. It ought to be widely read. 

“Your history of Babylonia has been brought up to the 
present level of knowledge and tells us all that can 
known at Pe on the subject. I know of nothing, at all 
events in English, which at all approaches it in complete- 
ness. No fact seems to have escaped you, and you have 
studied and weighed, I see, whatever has been written on 
the matter by modern Assyriologists. 

“Yours very truly, A. H. SAYCE.” 
Cloth. $5. 


Two Vols. 882 pages. 


EATON & MAINS, 150 Fine ea New’ York. 


Octavo, 
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4TH THOUSAND—5TH IN PRESS 


“The with its varied measures is an alluring beauty.” 
ULYSSES a nbs ter 
“ A splendid work of poetic imagination, rich in color and fire.” 


. Prol he Mail and E cpress (New York). 
A Drama in a ogue and Three Acts by “Rich and sonorous poetry. It abounds in passages of great 


STEP HEN PHILLIPS. ne ex oe Brooks in the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
Cloth, L6mo, $1.25 net. (Postage 8 cents.) Japanese vellum, $5.00 net. (Postage 10 cents. 








THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 
By A, R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.S. 


Author of “China in Transformation,” etc. With 40 full-page half-tones and 100 draw- 
ings in the text. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. (Postage 30 cents.) 
‘“* American expansion in the Pacific is the most significant fact in recent histo’ iquhoun is a 


. fo ig eee Oe 
keen and exp2rienced observer, well instructed in Oriental affairs. . . . ‘tis chief attention is devoted to a 
comparison of the various methods pursued in building up stable colonial goveroments.”—New York Tribune. 


“* Of especial timeliness and value.”— Vew York Herald. 





THE PRINCIPLES or WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
By BENJAMIN KIDD : 


Author of “ Social Evolution” and of “ The Control of the Tropics,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.00 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


‘A work which will doubtless rivet the attention of all serious thinkers in England to-day.”—London D tily News. 
“ Powerful in conception and origival in style.”"—Boston Advertiser. ‘ 








JUST READY : VOLUME IV. COMPLETING 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HorTICULTURE 


Edited by L. H BAILEY, 
assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert Cultivators and Botanists. 
In four 8vo volumes. Bound in cloth, $20 net; half morocco, $32 net. 
2,000 pages with 2,800 illustrations. 





In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of fruits, vegetables, flowers and orna- 
mental; plants in America; directions for the cultivation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc., the 
whole superbly illustrated. 


The work is sold by subscription only; for circulars and full information 
as to terms by monthly payments, etc;, address the publishers 





CRIME AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


By ARTHUR CLEVELAND HALL, Ph.D. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 met. 


‘* Both an original and an interesting book, that strikes into a practically new and gp field. It presents 
an evolutionary interpretation of the relation of crime to social progress which is sound and deserving 
serious attention.”’— NELIN H. Grppines, Professor of Sociology. Columbia University. 

‘* Dr. Hall’s book is one that should be read by every lawyer to whom law is anything more than a trade; and 
even to those lawyers who are interested iu the relations of law to civilization the book will give new points 
of view.”-—Mounrog Sarrua, Professor of Comparative Jurispradence, Columbia University. 


A new volume (XV) in the Series of StuDIES IN HIsTORY, ECONOMICS AND PuBLic Law, 
published by the Columbia University Press. 








Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere atthe advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, ts an extra charge. 


Send for the new announcement list of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 


AUDREY 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S 


fancy is so’ rich and her imagination 
so fertile that her scenes and characters 
glow like splendid canvases. In figures, 
in action, in costume, in word and 
scene, “ Audrey” is a charming book. 


With stx colored tllustrations 
by F. C. Yohn 


Crown 8vo Price $1.50 


Houcuton, MirFLtin & Co. 


JUST PUBLISHED 











Outfits. list of users. 
F SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 


CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 
Sample Book free. Westfield, Mass 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
Individual Communion LJ S with the Famous Water Marks. 








$250 PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS 


“ DS LIK ICKENS.’’ 
Will be given for writing a 


500 wows | The Man With the Rake 


an entirely novel and unex- 
celled prize competition. By MARION BEVERIDGE LEE 

A powerful story of singular interest and rare dramatic charm. 
ee & Se ee © Cloth, 12mo, Daintily Produced, $1.25 


THE ABBEY PRESS. 
’ May be ordered through any bookseller, or will be sent, post- 
publishers. 


of 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, paid, af the price, by the 


the publishers of the book. | PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS 
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Made at GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 
Eastern Sales Odice, 814 Constable Building, New ‘ork. 
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Ghe Leopard’s Spots 


A Romance of the White Man’s Burden 





By 
GHOMAS DIXON, Jr. 


ys 


HIS NOVEL is as remarkable in 
its way as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was when it first appeared. That book 
gave, in the form of fiction, a picture 
of the Negro’s sufferings from the 
Northern point of view. Mr. Dixon’s 
book gives the Southern point of view 
of the same question, and as a picture 
it is as graphic and as striking as Mrs, 
Stowe’s book, No matter what may 
be the reader's opinion about the race 
problem, it is certainly right that an 
adequate presentation of the Southern 
view in the form of fiction, which is 
easy to read and which carries convic- 
tion by its very sincerity, should be 
studied by people who have not known 
the facts. Wide circulation of the 
book is already assured by the fact that 
orders have come to the publishers 
from all parts of the country merely on 
the announcement, one having been 
received for 1,000 copies from a retail 
dealer who had an opportunity to see 
the manuscript. 


y» 


Illustrated by C. D. Willian s, and 
from photographs 





Size, 514 x 814, about 463 pages 
Binding, Cloth, decorated 
DAZZLING VISION OF BEAUTY.” Price, $1.50 








DOVBLEDAY. PAGE @ CO., Publishers 
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TIME AND CHANCE 


By ELBERT HUBBARD. 

A tale of the career of John Brown of yy 4 y isa big story told in a big w =. Aes The words of reviewers 
P says: 

- The story is fascinating.” The Christian Register: “*The 


are full of unusual praise. 
Tribune ; 


apprec iation.” 


SWISS LIFE 


The Mail «nd Erpress 


for special c 


Edward I. 
author of “ Law and Politics int 


With Special Reference to Conditions Existing in the Cit 
Under the Direction of the Committee of Fifteen. J2mo. 


This is a work of the highest aepentgnce to all who are interested in the p oblem. It is a careful study of con- 


in European cities, together with suggestions for remedying the evil 


In Town and Country. By ALFRED T. Story, author of the “ Buildi 
etc. No.5 in “Our European Neighbors.” 7144x5. Fully illustrated. 


To picture human life as it actually is, is the aim of ‘Our European Neighbors.” It is seldom that books so 
satisfactorily accomplish their aim. This series is simply fascinating, and ‘‘ Swiss Life” is a worthy addition Send 


EDWARD PLANTAGENET 


The English pies. By EpwarD JENKS, M.A., Tutor of Balliol College, 
e Middle Ages,” etc. No. 35 in the “ Heroes of the Nations.” s2mo. 

eee” meee 8eK2 Net, $1.35. Half-leather, net, $1.60. (Hostage 15 cents.) 
he military achievements of Edward have had a less beneficent after effect 


Qutter of English law and government. His lifetime marks an epoch in the development of England’s alone. 


of New York. A Re 
et, $7.25. (By mail, 


ort Prepared 
z 40) 


r2mo. $1.50. 


** As well done = *” phe Chicego 
character of John Brown 4 drawn with fine 


of the British Empire,” 
et, $1.20. (By mail, $7.30.) 
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When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 

An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
WAN NT E D- —Active, educated men of business abil. 
ty in Weekly city. High-grade teachers 


or professional men preferred. salary or guarantee paid. 
Give age, occupation and petorences 
DO MEAD & COMPANY, New York 
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Ghe PIANOLA 


There are only two means open tv any one to produce music. Another’s fingers may be hired 
to play, but only when one directs the fingers that strike the notes does he himself produce music 
and have thrown open to him the inexhaustible resources of the piano and the rich legacy of all 
the famous composers as well as the newer music of the present day. 

Inconceivable as it may seem, the Pianola-player controls the Pianola’s fingers as they strike 
the piano with so great delicacy and sensitiveness as to make the playing indistinguishable from 
that of the human fingers. 

MOSZKOWSKI says: “ Any one hidden in a room nearby who will hear the 
Pianola for the first time will surely think that it is a great virtuoso that plays.” 

SAUER says: ‘I can fréely say the Pianola gives me more pleasure than I 
have had from thousands of so-called treats of pianistic effort.” 

The Pianola has taken a prominent place in the history of 
musical development. At first looked upon as a clever mechanical 
toy, it has aroused an outburst of enthusiasm from the entire musical 
world as the realization of its technical and artistic possibilities has 
forced itself upon these critics. Avery musician of prominence in 
this country and in Europe has accepted the Pianola. 

** The Pianola must inevitably revolutionize the whole present pianistic situation.” 

—Musicat Courier. 

The important position the Pianola is to occupy in the future 

of music makes it an object of interest to every one. 


Visitors welcome The price of the Pianola is but $250, yet it gives you the full 
value of your piano. Can be bought on installments, Catalogue Z sent upon request. 
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Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping, Dining, 
For busy people who want to Observation- Cafe and Chair Cars 
make the journey quickly with compose its trains 
the conveniences of luxurious ; 

It has its own rails between 


travel. 10 a, m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p. m. ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 


11:30 p. m. OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO, 
be and BUFFALO 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNI ON PACIFIC AND Apply to nearest ticket agent for 
: rates and information, or write to 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS C. S. CRANE, 
The best of Everything. Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS ST. LOUIS, MO 
L ROUTE 
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Lacawalina 
Railroad 


One of a pair of practically unsoiled cuffs that speaks eloquently but 1s not “ loud.”” 
LACKAWANNA LOCOMOTIVES BURN HARD COAL. 
LAGKAWANNA’S ROADBED IS ROCK-BALLASTED. 

Eight modern passenger trains daily between New York and Chicago, two daily between 
New York and St. Louis, ten daily between New York and Buffalo. Full information at 
103 Adams Street, Chicago; Eighth and Olive, St. Louis; 289 Main Street, Buffalo ; 
429 or 1183 Broadway, New York. . 
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Survey of the World 


The action of the 
Senate in the case 
of the quarrel be- 
tween the two Senators from South Car- 
olina appears to satisfy no one—not even 
the members of the committee, whose 
recommendation was accepted. A ma- 
jority of the committee reported a reso- 
lution censuring both Tillman and Mc- 
Laurin with equal severity “for disor- 
derly behavior and flagrant violation of 
the rules,” and at the same time declared 
in an accompanying statement that the 
offenses of the two men were not of equal 
gravity. The Democratic members of 
the committee accepted the resolution, 
but dissented from the majority’s opinion 
that the Senate has power to deprive a 
State of its vote by suspending a Sena- 
tor. Two Republicans in a minority re- 
port asked that Tillman be suspended for 
twenty-five days, and McLaurin for five. 
By a vote of 54 to 12, on the 28th ult., the 
majority’s resolution of censure was 
adopted. While the vote was being 
taken, Tillman offended again by saying 
that “among gentlemen an apology for 
an offense committed in the heat of bood 
is usually considered sufficient.” This 
remark he withdrew when the Senate 
seemed about to make it the basis of a 
fresh charge against him. The report of 
the committee and the action of the Sen- 
ate are considered elsewhere in this num- 
ber. Tillman, as ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Naval Committee, had been in- 
vited by the President to attend the din- 
ner given in honor of Prince Henry. At 
the President’s request, Senator Cockrell 
privately asked Tillman to withdraw his 
acceptance of this invitation. Because 
Tillman flatly refused, the invitation was 
withdrawn by the President, who there- 


Tillman and McLaurin 
Censured 


upon was attacked by Tillman in an 
abusive public statement. Two days later 
the angry Senator induced his nephew, 
Lieutenant-Governor James H. Tillman, 
of South Carolina, to ask the President 
for a withdrawal of his acceptance of an 
invitation to present, at the Charleston 
Exposition, a sword to Major Jenkins, 
one of the Rough Riders. The nephew 
professed to be acting at the request of 
persons who had contributed money for 
the sword. Then Major Jenkins in- 
formed young Tillman that he would not 
accept the sword. The Senator’s course 
and the act of his nephew are disap- 
proved by many in the State, but the con- 
dition of public sentiment there was at 
last accounts so disagreeable that the 
President was inclined to give up his 
project of attending the Exposition. 


& 


At the beginning of 
this week the decision 
of the Republican ma- 
jority in the House as to the proposed re- 
duction of duties on imports from Cuba 


The Cuban Tariff 
Problem 


could not be foreseen. The majority in 
the Ways and Means Committee had 
yielded so far as to present for considera- 
tion in a conference of Republicans a 
project for a reduction of 20 per cent., 
but by some members of that majority 
this project was not approved. At the 
first conference, on the 25th ult., at 
which about 125 Republican members of 
the House were-present, Chairman Payne 
submitted a bill authorizing the President 
to negotiate, “as soon as may be, after 
the establishment of an independent Gov- 
ernment in Cuba, and the enactment by 
said Government of immigration and ex- 
clusion laws as fully restrictive as the 
537 





538 


laws of the United States,” a commercial 
treaty providing for a reduction of 20 per 
cent. on each side. Mr. Tawney, of Min- 
nesota (also of the committee), repre- 
senting the beet sugar interest, presented 
a substitute providing for the payment to 
the Government of Cuba of a rebate of 
20 per cent. of the duties collected, with 
the condition that the rebate on sugar 
shall be distributed to Cuban sugar plant- 
ers. After some discussion the confer- 
ence adjourned for a week, as it was evi- 
dent that a decision could not be reached. 
It was reported afterward that even those 
who spoke in support of the Payne bill 
included in their arguments remarks that 
gave aid and comfort to the opposition. 
After this first conference the sugar beet 
men were saying that they would most 
strenuously oppose any concession what- 
ever. It was reported that . forty-seven 
Republicans had agreed to unite in mak- 
ing a threat that, if a bill reducing the 
sugar duty should be brought in for pas- 
sage, they would join the Democrats in 
voting for the Babcock bill, which re- 
duces or repeals the duties on steei prod- 
ucts. Their argument was that the 
Western farmer, having been taxed for 
many years to protect Eastern industries, 
should not now be deprived of the protec- 
tion given by the tariff to a new and 
purely agricultural industry—Sefior T. 
Estrada Palma was formally elected 
President of Cuba, on the 24th ult., by the 
Electoral College, with Dr. Luis Estevez 
as Vice-President. Among the Senators 
elected are four followers of General 
Maso, in Puerto Principe. It is thought 
that the inauguration of President Palma 
will take place on or about May Ist. If the 
reduction of the duty on sugar must 
await the negotiation and ratification of a 
commercial treaty after that date, relief 
will be offered too late to save the Cuban 
planter. 
& 

Prince Henry speaks Eng- 
lish very well, of course; 
and on his voyage to New 
York he took the precaution to enrich his 
English vocabulary with a few express- 
ive Americanisms. Among these, as he 
said; was the verb “to hustle; ” and he 
was destined to learn by experience the 
meaning of it, while trying to keep up 
with the program that had been laid out 
for him. Entertainments, official calls 
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and various “ functions,” all in quick suc- 
cession, have been the rule for him by 
day, followed by troubled sleep at. night 
on a railway train, beginning at about 2 
A.. M. us, after the elaborate State 
dinner at the White Hotise on Monday 
evening, he boarded his special train for 
New York, preceded by the President in 
another special train; and upon their ar- 
rival at Jersey City both parties hastened 
down to Shooter’s Island, where_ the 
Kaiser’s schooner was to be launched) It 
was a rainy day, but the affair was thor- 
oughly successful. iss Alice cut the 
restraining rope with-her silver hatchet, 
broke the traditional bottle of wine over 
the schooner’s bow, and received from 
the absent Kaiser a beautiful bracelet 
bearing his portrait in diamonds. The 
President swung his hat and called for 
three cheers for the Kaiser; the Prince 
swung his in a call for cheers for the 
President’s daughter; and then Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Prince cheered each 
other. Then the royal visitor came up 
the bay to receive the freedom of the city 
in a beautiful box, to dine with Mayor 
Low and one hundred prominent citizens 
at the Metropolitan Club, and to enjoy a 
gala night in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where the stars of Manager 
Grau’s great company sang to an audi- 
ence that glittered with diamonds in an 
auditorium in which the resources of the 
decorator’s art had been exhausted. ( It 
was very late when the Prince arrived 
once more at his quarters on the “ Ho- 
henzollern,’ and sought a little rest to 
prepare him for the ordeal of the morrow, 
when he was to meet the captains of in- 
dustry and 1,200 American editors) 


as 


CIt was the desire 


He Meets the Captains 


of lelduaeey of the Kaiser 


that his brother 
should meet the captains of American 
industry—the men representing achieve- 
ment in industry and commerce. ) This 
was made known to Ambassattor Von 
Holleben, who procured the aid of Ed- 
ward D. Adams (formerly fiscal agent 
of the German Government), and L. M. 
Goldberger, Royal Privy Councillor of 


-Commerce to the Emperor, and recently 


a resident of New York.( Quite natural- 
ly, these gentlemen enlisted-the services 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, who, in asso- 
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ciation with them and ten representative 
capitalists, selected the one hundred cap- 
tains of industry and invited the Prince 
to meet them at luncheon,) At that meet- 
ing the Prince sat at the right hand of 
Mr. Morgan and Ambassador Von Hol- 
leben at his left. Among the special 
guests were Rear-Admiral Evans, Gen- 
eral Corbin and the Presidents and Gen- 
eral Managers of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can and North German Lloyds steam- 
ship companies. Ninety-two of the one 
hundred selected “ captains ” were pres- 
ent. We give their names below, pre- 
ceded by those of the twelve hosts, who 
certainly deserve to be counted with 
them : 


J. Pierpont Morgan. Banker; railroad capital- 
ist. 

William K. Vanderbilt. Railroad capitalist. 

William Rockefeller. Standard Oil Company 
and railroads. 

James Stillman. 
City Bank. ; 

Morris K. Jesup. President of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 

George F. Baker. President of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Edward D. Adams. Railroad capitalist. 

John Claflin. Merchant. 

Alexander E. Orr. President of Rapid Transit 
Commission. 

Abram S. Hewitt. 
Mayor. 

Elbert H. Gary. Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Levi P. Morton. 
President. 


President of the National 


Iron manufacturer; ex- 


Banker; formerly Vice- 


Edward G. Acheson, Niagara Falls, Inventor 
of Carborundum and of a process of making 
graphite artificially. 

James W. Alexander, New York. President of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

J. Ogden Armour, Chicago. President of Ar- 
mour & Co., meat packers. 

George F. Baer, Reading, Pa. Railroad Presi- 
dent and corporate representative of the 
largest anthracite coal interests. 

Alexander Graham Bell, Washington. Pro- 
duced the first successful speaking telephone. 

Edward J. Berwind, New York. Financier 
and representative of bituminous coal in- 
terests. 

J. S. Billings, New York. Director of the New 
York Public Library; Lt. Col. U. S. A.; 
author. 

Eliphalet W. Bliss, New York. 
manufacturer of machinery. 
Emil L. Boas, New York. American manager 
of the Hamburg-American steamship line. 


Inventor and 
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Frederick G. Bourne, New York. President 
of the Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
Henry P. Bowditch, Boston. Physiologist and 

educator. 

John A. Brashear, Allegheny, Pa. Inventor 
and maker of astral spectroscopes and other 
astronomical instruments. 

Alexander E. Brown, Cleveland. Inventor and 
manufacturer of labor-saving machinery for 
mines, docks, steel works, etc. 

Charles F. Brush, Cleveland. Inventor; 
founder of the electric arc lighting industry 
in America. 

Daniel H. Burnham, Chicago. Architect im 
chief of the Chicago World’s Fair. 

Adolphus Busch, St. Louis. Brewer. 

Alexander J. Cassatt, Philadelphia. President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Frank Woodbridge Cheney, South Manches- 
ter, Conn. Silk manufacturer. 

Duane H. Church, Waltham, Mass. Mechani- 
cal superintendent of the Waltham Watch 
Company. 

Charles F. Clark, New York. Organizer and 
President of the Bradstreet commercial 
credit company. 

William B. Cogswell, Syracuse. 
manufacturer of soda products. 
John H. Converse, Philadelphia. Represents 

the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Charles H. Cramp, Philadelphia. 
Cramps’ shipbuilding works. 

Francis B. Crocker, New York. Professor of 
electrical engineering in Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Charles Deering, Chicago. Leading manufac- 
turer of grain-harvesting machinery. 

Theodore L. De Vinne, New York. Leader 
in the improvement of typography. 

William E. Dodge, New York. Merchant, 
and engaged in the production of metals. 
John F. Dryden, Newark. President of the 

Prudential Life Insurance Company. 

J. B. Duke, New York. President of the 
American Tobacco Company. 

William H. Dunwoody, Minneapolis. 
facturer of flour. 

Thomas A. Edison, New Jersey. Inventor of 
the incandescent light, etc. 

Anton F. Eilers, Brooklyn. Metallurgist and 
mining engineer. 

Marshall Field, Chicago. 
chant and financier. 

Stuyvesant Fish, New York. President of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

David R. Francis, St. Louis. President of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

John Fritz, Bethlehem, Pa. The Nestor of 
American iron and steel industries. 

George J. Gould, Lakewood. President of 
railroad and telegraph companies. 

Clement A. Griscom, Philadelphia. Founder 
and President of the International Naviga- 
tion Company, 


Leading 


Head of 


Manu- 


Wholesale mer- 
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James B. Grant, Denver. 
engineer and smelter. 

James D. Hague, New York. Geologist, min- 
ing engineer and expert adviser. 

Charles M. Hall, Niagara Falls. 
manufacturer of aluminum. 

Edward H. Harriman, New York. Controlling 
executive of the Union Pacific railway sys- 
tem. 

Henry O. Havemeyer, New York. Sugar re- 
finer. 

Marvin Hughitt, Chicago. President of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad system. 

Julian Kennedy, Pittsburg. Expert engineer 
and manufacturer of steel. 

Samuel P. Langley, Washington. Astrono- 
mer, inventor and maker of flying machines. 

Robert T. Lincoln, Chicago. President of 
the Pullman Car Company. 

Johnstone Livingston, New York. A Nestor 
of the express business. 

Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago. 
merchant and financier. 

John A. McCall, New York. President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 

John Markle, Jeddo, Pa. Leading miner and 
shipper of anthracite coal. 

Samuel Mather, Cleveland. Director of coal 
and iron mining companies. 

J. Rogers Maxwell, New York. Manufacturer 
of cement. 

Charles S. Mellen, St. Paul. President of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

George W. Melville, Washington. Rear Ad- 
miral; naval engineer and designer of war 
ships. 

Albert A. Michelson, Chicago. 
physics. 

Darius O. Mills, New York. President of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company; mine owner 
and financier. : 

S. Weir Mitchell, Philadelphia. 
and novelist. 

Charles A. Moore, New York. Manufacturer 
of machine tools. 

George S. Morrison, New York. Bridge en- 
gineer. 

Henry Morton, Hoboken, N. J. Organized 
and now controls the Stevens Institute of 
Technology. : 

Simon Newcomb, Washington. Astronomer. 

Frederick Pabst, Milwaukee. Brewer. 

William B. Parsons, New York. Engineer 
of the new underground railway. 

Edward C. Pickering, Cambridge. 
tronomer. 

Albert A. Pope, Boston. Pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the bicycle industry. 

Henry S. Pritchett, Boston. President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Michael A.’ Pupin, New York. Professor and 
electrical inventor. 

Ira Remsen, Baltimore. Chemist, and Presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University. 


Metallurgist, mining 


Inventor ; 


Wholesale 


Professor of 


Physician 
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Edwin Reynolds, Milwaukee. Inventor and 
manufacturer of steam engines. 

John D. Rockefeller, New York. President 
of the Standard Oil Company. 

Washington A. Roebling, New York. Maker 
of suspension bridge cables. 

Henry H. Rogers, New York. Standard Oil 
Company, mining, and railroads. 

Charles M. Schwab, New York. President of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

Gustav H. Schwab, New York. Represents 
the North German Lloyds Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Irving M. Scott, San Francisco. 

Coleman Sellers, Philadelphia. 
engineer. 

Samuel Spencer, New York. President of 
several southern railroad companies. 

Frank J. Sprague, New York. Electrical en- 
gineer. 

C. P. Steinmetz, Schenectady. Electrician. 

Nikola Tesla, New York. Electrician and in- 
ventor. 

Elihu Thomson, Swampscott, Mass. Founder 
of the Thomson-Houston Electric Com- 
pany. 

Robert R. Thurston, Ithaca. 
gineer and educator. 

Herbert H. Vreeland, New York. President 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany. 

Charles D. Walcott, Washington. 
the Geological Survey. 

John G. Walker, Washington. Rear Admiral 
and President of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. 

George Gray Ward, New York. Managing 
director of the Postal Telegraph and Com- 
mercial Cable Company’s lines. 

Levi C. Weir, New York. | President of the 
Adams Express Company. 

George Westinghouse, Pittsburg. Inventor; 
President of various air-brake and electric 
companies. 

Edward Weston, New Jersey. Electrician and 
inventor. 

Frederick Weyerhauser, St. Paul. Manufac- 
turer of lumber; the largest owner of tim- 
ber land. 

Peter A. B. Widener, Philadelphia. Financier, 
and owner of street railway systems. 


Shipbuilder. 
Mechanical 


Consulting en- 


Director of 


After the customary toasts, the “ cap- 
ains,” one after another, were presented 
to the Prince, who conversed with them 
informally for nearly two hours, asking 
many questions. So much did he enjoy 
this inquiry as to the methods of those 
who have contributed to their nation’s 
greatness in commerce and industry that 
he remained for an hour after the time 
that had been set for his departure, > 
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In the evening the Prince 
attended a reception at the 
club house of the Arion So- 
ciety, and reviewed a torchlight proces- 
sion of 320 German organizations. ( It 
was at this reception that he urged every 
German who had become a citizen of the 
United States to be as loyal and as good 
a citizen as he would have been if he had 
remained in Germany.) From the Arion 
Club house he went to the great banquet 
of the American editors, 1,200 of whom 
had been brought together by the Staats 
Zeitung, of New York. The _ chief 
speakers were Whitelaw Reid, of the 
Tribune; Charles Emory Smith, of the 
Philadelphia Press; Herman Ridder, of 
the Staats Zeitung, and Charles W. 
Knapp, of the St. Louis Republic. Up 
to this time the Prince’s public utter- 
ances had been very brief and conven- 
tional, altho always marked by tact and 
grace. Speaking to the press, he re- 
marked that the Kaiser had warned him 
to keep in mind the fact that newspaper 
men in the United States “ rank almost 
with my generals in command.” In con- 
clusion, he said: 


Dining with 
the Editors 


“Tt will interest you, I know, to learn 
something about the nature of my mission to 
this country. The facts are as follows: His 
Majesty, the German Emperor, has minutely 
studied the recent and rapid development of 
the United States, and he is well aware that 
yours is a fast moving nation. My visit to 
your country may, therefore, be looked upon 
as such an act of courtesy and friendship as is 
usual among nations. If you wish to grasp a 
hand that is a friendly one, and which, under 
the circumstances, is anything but mailed, you 
have only got to look for it on the other side 
of the North Atlantic ocean, and you will 
find it there.” 


At 


This was a very enjoyable banquet. 
times the editors were all singing “ For 


he’s a jolly good fellow.” Midnight 
found the Prince in Jersey City, starting 
for Washington, where, on the follow- 
ing day, he attended the services in mem- 
ory of President McKinley. He also 
went down to Mt. Vernon. There he 
laid a wreath on the tomb of Washington 
and planted a little linden tree by the 
side of the vault. In the evening he 
dined informally with the President and 
his family. At a late hour on Friday 
night he began his long railway journey, 
going by way of Pittsburg and Cincin- 
nati to Chattanooga, and thence to St. 
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Louis. His departure was preceded by 
a grand banquet at the German Embassy. 
For fifty miles, as his train was crossing 
the Alleghany Mountains, he sat in the 
locomotive cab with the engineer. At the 
brief stops in the cities on the route his 
short addresses were models of tact and 
courtesy. From the day of his arrival 
at New York the Prince has commended 
himself to the American people by his 
sensible appreciation of their hospitality 
and by a certain democratic ease that has 
made everybody his friend without en- 
couraging in any one a disagreeable fa- 
miliarity of address. 
ed 


The Philippine Tariff 
bill was passed in the 
Senate last week by a 
party vote of 46 to 26. Mr. Foraker’s. 
amendment, making the reduction of the 
Dingley duties 50 per cent., instead of 
25, was defeated by nearly as large a 
majority, but the division was not on 
party lines. The various amendments of 
the Democrats providing for the inde- 
pendence of the islands, disclaiming a pur- 
pose to annex them permanently, etc., 
were, of course, rejected. Upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Hoar two amendments were 
adopted—one providing that no person 
on the islands shall be convicted of 
treason excepting by the testimony of 
two witnesses or upon an open confes- 
sion in court; and fhe other preventing 
the punishment of any Filipino for re- 
fusing to give information of the treason 
of a near relative (mother, father, son 
or daughter). Mr. Tillman and Mr. Mc- 
McLaurin, being in contempt, were not 
permitted to vote. As to their right to 
vote there was a sharp debate, in which 
Senators Turner, Bailey and Patterson 
argued that the right could not law- 
fully be taken away. The decision of 
the chair, however, was supported by a 
majority. During the course of this dis- 
cussion Prince Henry entered the Senate 
Chamber and was seated by the side of 
the presiding officer, Mr. Frye. All the 
Senators greeted him by rising and with 
applause. He remained about twenty 
minutes. The Senate’s amendments to 
the bill (which came from the House) 
have been accepted in conference.—The 
army in the Philippines is rejoicing over 
the capture of General Lucban, the brutal 
and cruel leader of the insurgents on 
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the island of Samar. There now re- 
mains at large only one prominent in- 
surgent commander, General Malvar, in 
Southern Luzon; and his chief officer, 
Cortez, was captured last week in La- 
guna province. There are few insur- 
gents now in Laguna or Batangas, but 
many driven from those provinces have 
joined the ladrones in Cavite. Governor 
Trias, of that province (formerly an in- 
surgent General), is pursuing them, and 
the peaceful natives are volunteering to 
assist him. Secretary Root has arranged 
for a gradual reduction of the army in 
the islands to 32,000 men. It is proposed 
that the friars’ lands shall be acquired 
by the insular government by purchase 
through the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain, the funds to be raised 
by an issue of bonds. The Cooper bill, 
pending in the House, provides for the 
acquisition of them by this method. 

& 

The Commission ap- 
pointed to revise and 
codify the laws of 
Porto Rico has drafted a comprehensive 
code of provisions for the establishment 
of an insular and local Civil Service 
based on the merit system. The United 
States Civil Service Commission is about 
to send a representative to the island to 
conduct the first examinations. The 
Governor is empowered to appoint a 
Commissioner to make and enforce the 
rules and regulations governing admis- 
sion to, promotion in, or dismissal from 
the service. He also has full power to 
investigate the operation of the law, and 
to that end to compel the attendance of 
witnesses. Provision is made for open 
competitive examinations and for promo- 
tion based upon merit and seniority in 
service. Preference is to be given where 
possible, and when other qualifications 
are equally possessed by the candidates, 
to natives of Porto Rico. The members 
of the Executive Council and the em- 
ployees of the legislative and the judi- 
cial branches of the government, and all 
the appointees of the President of the 
United States or of the heads of the de- 
partments, are placed in the unclassified 
service, as are also the confidential offi- 
cials in the several departments. The 
Civil Service code contains forty sections 
and provides all the necessary details. 
It goes into effect on July Ist next. In 
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presenting the results of its labors in this 
direction the Code Commission said: “ It 
is necessary to distinguish between those 
offices of a political character on the one 
hand and those of a purely administra- 
tive nature on the other. The proposed 
draft contains a simple distinction of this 
kind; all political offices have been 
placed in the unclassified service and are 
therefore not subject to Civil Service 
rules. The exemptions made by the law 
are intended to relieve the system of any 
inelasticity and to make it the more eas- 
ily adaptable to the new and peculiar 
conditions confronting those charged 
with governing the island.” 
as 

The union of all the 
Methodist Churches in 
Australasia, with a 
single unimportant exception, was auto- 
matically consummated when the clock 
struck twelve at midnight on December 
31st, 1901. The united Church came 


Methodist Union 
in Australia 


into being with the new year, under the 
new title of “ The Methodist Church of 
Australasia.” The actual work of union 
has taken rather more than seven years 
to accomplish, which is not a long period 


when the magnitude and diversity of the 
interests affected are taken into account. 
A good many years had been spent in 
preliminary discussions, with more or 
less earnestness, before it was felt that 
the subject was ripe for decisive action. 
This was taken in May, 1894, when the 
General Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church adopted a basis of 
union and empowered the Annual Con- 
ferences to act upon it within their own 
bounds. New Zealand exercised this 
power at the earliest opportunity, per- 
haps a little too hastily, for there alone 
the work is incomplete. The Primitive 
Methodists declined the overtures that 
were made, but, it is reported, are be- 
coming conscious that their isolation is 
anomalous, and will shortly come in. 
Queensland came next in 1898, and 
South Australia, which then included 
Western Australia, followed in 1900. 
The Victoria and Tasmania Conference 
of 1898 resolved on urfion and fixed 
January Ist, 1902, as the ecclesiastical 
date, and that of New South Wales, 
when it agreed to union, chose the same 
time. Accordingly the General Confer- 
ence of last year passed a series of reso- 
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lutions giving full and legal effect to the 
acts of the Annual Conferences, provid- 
ing for the adoption of the new title, and 
thus adding the finishing touches to the 
work. The Methodist Church of Aus- 
tralasia has a great opportunity before 
it in the newly established Common- 
wealth. About one-ninth of the people 
are reckoned as its adherents, the pro- 
portion varying considerably in the dif- 
ferent States, and its agencies are to be 
found everywhere. In secondary edu- 
cation it takes an excellent position, its 
colleges being well equipped and highly 
successful; but its chief glory is in its 
extensive missions. By its aid the Ton- 
gan group of islands has become an or- 
ganized kingdom and that of Fiji raised 
from savage cannibalism to the status of 
a British colony. It has missions in 


Samoa, the large islands of New Britain 
and New Ireland and British New 
Guinea, and is about to establish mission 
stations among the fierce and intractable 
Solomon islanders. 


Sad 


Work has been re- 
sumed in most of the 
factories and _busi- 
ness houses of Barcelona and tranquillity 
prevails, altho the precautions for main- 
taining order have not been relaxed. The 
ironmasters have made a compromise 
with their men on a basis of nine and a 
half hours’ work a day, and many small 
employers promised to pay their em- 
ployees the full wages for the week they 
were idle if they would return to work. 
The condition of many of the workmen 
is distressing, as the societies to which 
they belong are without funds and they 
have suffered from privation. The Al- 
calde of Barcelona states publicly that 
the number of killed in the rioting since 
February 17th was fifty-six—a much 
lower figure than the unauthentic reports 
gave out; but the number of wounded 
cannot be estimated.—Stringent meas- 
ures are being taken in Italy to prevent 
the railway employees from joining a 
general strike. Warships have been or- 
dered from Spezia to Naples, Leghorn 
and Genoa; and at Turin and elsewhere 
the Government has issued a decree call- 
ing to the colors all railroad employees 
belonging to the mobile and territorial 
armies. It is said that the call has been 
generally obeyed. Accurate news of the 
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state of affairs is not easily obtained, as 
the Government is rigorously censoring 
telegrams, and private individuals are 
not even allowed to use the telephones.— 
In France nothing worse has happened 
than a riotous demonstration of unem- 
ployed persons near the Labor Exchange 
in Paris, stirred up by a large infusion of 
anarchists and “ uncompromising social- 
ists.” There was a fight with the police, 
in which a few were severely injured. 


& 


Great Britain is awaiting 
with interest to hear 
what answer Russia will 
make to the American note protesting 
against the granting of any exclusive 
rights in Manchuria. Meanwhile Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, replying to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, said the 
Government had received assurances 
from Russia that the rights of foreigners 
would remain inviolate at New Chwang, 
an open port. But, according to the re- 
port of Dr. Morrison to the London 
Times, Russia continues to tighten her 
grip on the province, altho uneasy on ac- 
count of the animosity of the Chinese 
against the Russians, which increases in 
intensity, and because the Japanese are 
suspected of smuggling in arms from 
Korea. The Russians avow they will not 
restore the railway or the civil govern- 
ment of Manchuria to the Chinese until 
the international rule at Tientsin comes 
to an end. Dr. Morrison calculates that 
Russia has 63,000 troops in Manchuria. 
Building operations at Harbin, the Rus- 
sian headquarters, go on apace. As re- 
gards the other disputed Province of 
China, Shan Tung, it is apparent that 
Germany is making haste during the 
Manchurian discussion to conclude the 
treaty which will give her exclusive min- 
ing privileges throughout five zones of 
the region. This means that a consider- 
able portion of Shan Tung will be closed 
to the commerce of Great Britain and the 
United States. Already Germany mo- 
nopolizes the railway construction there, 
all the material being bought in Ger- 
many; and Mr. Balfour, on behalf on 
Great Britain, has taken it on himself to 
promise that his Government will not dis- 
turb this monopoly by building a railway 
inland from Wei-hai-wei. Germany, it 
is said, bases her claims on the fact that 
a note from Baron von Ketteler, of May 
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15th, 1900, demanding these exclusive 
rights was never answered, for she could 
not in justice to herself withdraw any de- 
mand made by her murdered Minister. 
Such claims, however, stand in direct vio- 
lation of an agreement drawn up between 
Great Britain and Germany on October 
16th, 1900. 
as 

The Chinese indemnity, 
which was supposed to be 
settled, now presents a 
new problem for solution. According 
to Article VI of the Protocol the total 
indemnity to be paid by China was 450,- 
000,000 taels, which was to be divided 
in the proportion of 8 parts to Japan, 
11 to England, 7 to America, 15.7 to 
France, 20 to Germany, I to Austria- 
Hungary, 2 to Belgium, 6 to ltaly, o.1 
to Spain, 0.2 to Holland, and 29 to Rus- 
sia. Since then Germany has curiously 
discovered that she placed her claims too 
low and now demands an increase of 
some 10,000,000 taels. This, of course, 
throws the whole arrangement into con- 
fusion. The second monthly installment 
of the indemnity fell due on the last day 
of February, but the question of the divi- 
sion of the money is at a deadlock. The 
members of the International Bankers’ 
Commission cannot come to an agree- 
ment, the diplomatic body at Peking de- 
clines to discuss the matter further, and 
it has been necessary to telegraph to the 
respective Governments for instruction. 
The United States has proposed to the 
Powers concerned a pro rata reduction 
of claims, so as to maintain the total 
within the sum granted by the Protocol. 
To such a reduction the British Govern- 
ment objects on the ground that its claim 
represented originally an irreducible 
minimum, as the British private claims 
were carefully investigated by a special 
commission and greatly reduced, where- 
as no such action was taken by the other 
Powers. 


The Chinese 
Indemnity 


& 


Perhaps not many people 
understand the complica- 
tions which hold the 
Dowager Empress of China in her posi- 
tion of power. The fact is that no 
Chinaman is supposed to rest happily in 
his grave unless he has a son, actual or 
adopted, to perform the annual worship 
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at his tomb and supply him with what is 
necessary to his life in the world of 
shadows. Now when the last Emperor, 
Tung Chih, died, leaving no heir, his 
wife soon followed him to the tomb, and 
the two Empress Dowagers made them- 
selves joint regents of the empire. They 
should properly have selected for Em- 
peror a prince standing to Tung Chih in 
the relation of a nephew, who might have 
been adopted as Tung Chih’s son and 
perform the duties owed by a son to a 
deceased father. The present Empress 
Dowager, however, who was the strong- 
er of the two regents, selected a son of 
her brother-in-law, Prince Chun, who 
was made Emperor under the name of 
Kuang Hsu. But Kuang Hsu was the 
first cousin of the deceased Emperor and 
therefore of the same generation, so that 
he could not be adopted as a son. For 
this reason his apponitment was strong- 
ly objected to, and a distinguished cen- 
sor, Wu Tu, even went so far as to com- 
mit suicide rather than live and see such 
an outrage committed. The Empress 
Dowager was forced to draw up a sol- 
emn covenant, which was sealed by 
Kuang Hsu’s sponsors (he himself was 
only four years old at the time), where- 
by as soon as Kuang Hsu had a son that 
son was to be proclaimed Emperor as the 
direct heir, not of his real father, but of 
his uncle Tung Chih, and Kuang Hsu 
was to abdicate, his reign being treated 
as an interregnum. Now Kuang Hsu, it 
is said, can never have a son; he can, of 
course, adopt an heir, but this would not 
settle the succession to Tung Chih. To 
solve the difficulty the Empress Dow- 
ager was persuaded by Prince Tuan to 
proclaim his son, Pu Chun, heir ap- 
parent; but this young man proved such 
a scapegrace that it was necessary to 
depose him. The plan then favored by 
the Empress Dowager was the sudden 
recall of Prince Chun, the Emperor’s 
younger brother, from his mission to the 
West. This prince is to be married to 
a daughter of Yung Lu, the Empress 
Dowager being determined to keep the 
succession in her own family. If Prince 
Chun has a son that son will be pro- 
claimed heir apparent to the throne, and 
heir not to the uncle, the present Em- 
peror Kuang Hsu, but to Tung Chih, 
and the present reign will be counted as 
an interregnum. 
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SUNG AT THE DEDICATION OF THE HAVERHILL ACADEMY, APRIL 30th, 1872 


Air—“ Pillar of Glory” 
By John Greenleaf Whittier 


[At the age of nineteen John G. Whittier became a student in the Haverhill Academy. Up to that time he had 
lived on an isolated farm and kad attended only the district school. A teacher of this school lent him a copy of 
Burns's poems, the study of which led him to try his hand at versification. Several of his poems had been published 
in a Newburyport paper before the opening of the new academy, giving him a local reputation which caused his 
selection as the writer of the ode to be sung at the dedication. So far as I know this ode has never been printed, but 
I have rceently come into possession of a manuscript copy of it. It is interesting as an early specimen of his skill in 
versification. He was a student in this academy only during its first year.—S. T. Picxarp.] 


AIL, Star of Science! come forth in thy splendor, 
Illumine these walls—let them evermore be 
A shrine where thy votaries their offerings may tender, 
Hallowed by genius, and sacred to thee. 
Warmed by thy genial glow, 
Here let thy laurels grow 
Greenly for those who rejoice at thy name. 
Here let thy spirit rest, 
Thrilling the ardent breast, 
Rousing the soul with the promise of fame. 


Companion of Freedom! the light of her story, 
Wherever her voice at thine altar is known, 
There shall no cloud of oppression come o’er thee, 

No envious tyrant thy splendor disown. 
Sons of the proud and free 
Joyous shall cherish thee 
Long as their banners in triumph shall wave, 
And from this peerless hight 
Ne’er shall thy orb of light 
Sink, but to set on Liberty’s grave. 


Smile, then, upon us; on hearts that have never 
Bowed down ’neath oppression’s unhallowed control. 
Spirit of Science! O, crown our endeavor, 
Here shed thy beams on the night of the soul ; 
Then shall thy sons entwine 
Here for thy sacred shrine, 
Wreaths that shall flourish through ages to come; 
Bright in thy temple seen, 
Robed in immortal green, 
Fadeless memorials of genius shall bloom. 





Our 


Past 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


[Maurice Maeterlinck, as most of our readers know, is the famous Belgian symbolist, whose writings have 


received such high praise as well as censure, 


He is the author of many plays, verses and essays, his recent “* The 


Life of the Bee “* being rated as one of the most notable books of the past decade.—Ep11or. } 


I. 


UR past stretches behind us in long 
perspective. It slumbers in the 
distance like a deserted city 

shrouded in mist. A few peaks mark 
its boundary and soar predominant into 
the air ; a fewimportant acts standoutlike 
towers, some with the light still upon 
them, others half ruined and slowly de- 
caying beneath the weight of oblivion. 
The trees are bare, the walls crumble and 
shadow slowly steals over all. Every- 
thing seems to be dead there, and rigid, 
save only when memory, slowly decom- 
posing, lights it for an instant with an 
illusory gleam. But apart from this ani- 
mation, derived from our expiring recol- 
lections, all would appear to be definitive- 
ly motionless, immutable for ever ; divid- 
ed from present and future by a river 
that shall not again be crossed. 

In reality it is alive, and, for many of 
us, endowed with a profounder, more 
ardent life than either present or future. 
In reality this dead city is often the hot- 
bed of our existence; and in accordance 
with the spirit in which men return to it 
shall some find all their wealth there, and 
others lose what they have. 


II. 


Our ideas on the past have much in 
common with our ideas on love and hap- 
piness, destiny, justice, and most of the 
vague, but, therefore, not less potent 
spiritual organisms that stand for the 
mighty forces we obey. Our ideas have 
been handed down to us ready made by 
our predecessors; and even when our 
second consciousness wakes, and, proud 
in its conviction that henceforth nothing 
shall be accepted blindly, proceeds most 
carefully to investigate these ideas, it will 
squander its time questioning those that 
with loud voice shout in its ear, and pay 
no heed to the others close by that as 
yet, perhaps, have said nothing. Nor 
have we, as a rule, far to go to discover 
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these others. They are in us, and of us; 
they wait for us to address them. They 
are not idle, notwithstanding their si- 
lence. Amid the noise and babble of the 
crowd they are tranquilJy directing a 
portion of our real life; and as they are 
nearer to truth than their self-satisfied 
sisters, they will often be far more sim- 
ple, and far more beautiful, too. 


III. 


Among the most stubborn of these 
ready-made ideas are those that preside 
over our conception of the past and ren- 
der it a force as imposing and rigid as 
destiny; a force that, indeed, becomes 
destiny working backward, with its 
hand outstreatched to the destiny that 
burrows ahead, to which it transmits the 
last link of our chains. The one thrusts 
us back, the other urges us forward, with 
the same irresistible brutality. But the 
brutality of the past is, perhaps, more 
terrible and more alarming. One may 
disbelieve in destiny. It is a god whose 
onslaught many have never experienced. 
But no one would dream of denying the 
oppressiveness of the past. Sooner or 
later its effect must inevitably be felt. 
Those even who refuse to admit the in- 
tangible will credit the past, which their 
finger can touch, with all the mystery, 
the influence, the sovereign intervention, 
whereof they have stripped the powers 
that they have dethroned ; thus rendering 
it the almost unique and, therefore, more 
dreadful god of their depopulated Olym- 


pus. 
IV. 


The force of the past is, indeed, one of 
the heaviest that weigh upon men and in- 
cline them to sadness. And yet there is 
none more docile, more eager to follow 
the direction we could so readily give did 
we but know how best to avail ourselves 
of this docility. In reality, if we think 
of it, the past belongs to us quite as much 
as the present, and is far more malleable 
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than the future. Like the past, and to a 
much greater extent than the future, its 
existence is all in our thoughts, and our 
hand controls it; nor is this true only 


of our material past, wherein there are - 


ruins that we perhaps can restore, but 
also of those regions that are closed to 
our tardy desire for atonement, and 
above all of our moral past, and of what 
we consider to be most irreparable there. 


V. 


“The past is past,’ we say, and it is 
not true ; the past is always present. “ We 
have to bear the burden of our past,” we 
sigh; and it is not true; the past bears 
our burden. “ Nothing can wipe out the 
past ;” and it is not true; the least effort 
of will sends present and future travel- 
ing over the past, to efface whatever we 
bid them efface. “The indestructible, 
irreparable, immutable past!” . And 
that is no truer than the rest. In those 
who speak thus it is the present that is 
immutable and knows not how to repair. 
“My past is wicked, it is sorrowful, 
empty,” we say again, “as I look back 
I can see no moment of beauty, of happi- 
ness or love; I see nothing but wretched 
ruins. .’ And that is not true, for 
you behold precisely what you yourself 
place there at the moment your eyes rest 


upon it. 
VI. 


Our past depends entirely upon our 
present, and is constantly changing with 
it. Our past is contained in our mem- 
ory; and this memory of ours, that feeds 
on our heart and brain, and is incessant- 
ly swayed by them, is the most variable 
thing in the world, the least independent, 
and the most impressionable. Our chief 
concern with the past, that which truly 
remains and forms part of us, is not 
what we have done or the adventures 
we have met with, but the moral re- 
actions that bygone events are producing 
within us at this very moment, the in- 
ward being that they have helped to 
form; and these reactions, whence there 
arises our sovereign, intimate being, are 
wholly governed by the manner in which 
we regard past events, and vary as the 
moral substance varies that they encoun- 
ter in us. But with every step in ad- 
vance that our feelings or intellect take 
will come a change in this moral sub- 
stance ; and then, on the instant, the most 
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immutable facts, that seemed to be 
graven forever on the stone and bronze 
of the past; will assume an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect, will return to life and leap 
into movement, bringing us vaster and 
more courageous counsels, dragging 
memory with them in their ascent; and 
what was once a mass of ruin, molder> 
ing in the darkness, becomes a populous 
city whereon the sun shines again. 


VII. 


We have an arbitrary fashion of es- 
tablishing a certain number of events 
behind us. We relegate them to the hori- 
zon of our memory ; and having set them 
there, we tell ourselves that they form 
part of a world in which the united ef- 
forts of all mankind could not wipe away 
a tear or cause a flower to raise its head. 
And yet, while admitting that these 
events have passed beyond our control, 
we still, with the most curious inconsist- 
ency, believe that they have full control 
over us. Whereas the truth is that they 
can only act upon us to the degree in 
which we have renounced our right to 
act upon them. The past asserts itself 
in those alone whose moral growth has 
ceased ; then only, and not till then, does 
it become redoubtable. From that mo- 
ment we have, indeed, the irreparable 
behind us, and the weight of what we 
have done lies heavy upon our shoulders. 
But so long as the life of our mind and 
character flow uninterruptedly on, so 
long will the past remain in suspense 
above us; and, as the glance may be that 
we send toward it, will it, complaisant 
as the clouds Hamlet showed to Polonius, 
adopt the shape of the hope or fear, the 
peace or disquiet, that we are perfecting 
within us. 

VIII. 


No sooner has our moral activity 
weakened than accomplished events rush 
forward and assail us; and wo to him 
who opens the door to them and permits 
them to take possession of his hearth! 
Each one will vie with the other in over- 
whelming him with the gifts best calcu- 
lated to shatter his courage. It matters 
not whether our past has been happy and 
noble, or lugubrious and criminal, the 
danger shall be the same if we permit it 
to enter us, not as an invited guest, but 
like a parasite settling upon us. The 
result will be either sterile regret or im- 
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potent remorse ; and remorse and regrets 
of this kind are equally disastrous. In 
order to draw from the past what is 
precious within it—and most of our 
wealth is there—we must go to it at the 
hour when we are strongest, most con- 
scious of mastery; enter its domain and 
there make choice of what we require, 
discarding the rest and laying our com- 
mand upon it never to cross our thresh- 
old without our order. Like all things 
that only can live at the cost of our 
spiritual strength, it will soon acquire the 
habit of obedience. At first, perhaps, it 
will endeavor to resist. It will have re- 
course to artifice and prayer. It will try 
to tempt us, to cajole. It will drag for- 
ward frustrated hopes and joys that are 
gone forever, broken affections, well- 
merited reproaches, expiring hatred and 
love that is dead, squandered faith and 
perished beauty; it will thrust before us 
all that once had been the marvelous 
essence of our ardor for life, and point 
to the beckoning sorrows, decaying hap- 
piness, that now haunt the ruin. But we 
shall pass by, without turning our head ; 
our hand shall scatter the crowd of mem- 
ories, as the sage Ulysses, in the Cim- 
merian night, with his sword prevented 
the shades—even that of his mother, 
whom it was not his mission to question 
—from approaching the black blood that 
would for an instant have given them 
life and speech. We shall go straight 
to the joy, the regret or remorse, whose 
counsel we need; to the act of injustice 
we desire to question closely in order 
either to make reparation, if such still 
be possible, or that the sight of the wrong 
we did, whose victims have ceased to be, 
may give us the force we require to be 
lifted above the injustice it still lies in 
us to commit. 


IX. 


Yes, even tho our past contain crimes 
that now are beyond the reach of our 
best endeavors, even then, if we consider 
the circumstances of time and place, the 
vast plane of each human existence, these 
crimes do none the less depart from our 
life the moment we feel that no tempta- 
tion, no power on earth could ever induce 
us to commit the like again. The world 
has not forgiven them—there is but little 
that the external sphere will forget or 
forgive—and their material effects will 
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continue, for the laws of cause and ef- 
fect are other than those which govern 
our consciousness. At the tribunal of 
our personal justice, however—the only 
tribunal which has decisive action on our 
inaccessible life, as it is the only one 
whose decrees we cannot evade, whose 
concrete judgments affect us down to 
our very marrow—the evil action that 
we regard from a loftier plane than that 
at which it was committed, becomes an 
action that no longer exists for us save 
in so far as it may serve in the future to 
render our fall more difficult; nor has it 
the right to raise its head again except 
at the moment when we incline once 
more toward the abyss it guards. 

Bitter, surely, must be the grief of him 
in whose past there are acts of injustice 
whereof every avenue now is closed; 
who is no longer able to seek out his 
victims, and raise them and comfort 
them. To have abused one’s strength in 
order to despoil some feeble creature 
who has definitely succumbed beneath 
the blow, to have callously thrust suf- 
fering upon a loving heart, or merely 
misunderstood and passed by a touching 
affection that offered itself—these things 
must of necessity weigh heavily upon 
our life, and induce a sorrow within us 
that shall not readily be forgotten. But 
it depends upon the actual point our con- 
sciousness has attained whether our en- 
tire moral destiny shall be depressed, or 
lifted, beneath this burden. Our actions 
rarely die; and many unjust deeds of 
ours will, therefore, inevitably return to 
life some day to claim their due and start 
legitimate reprisals. They will find our 
external life without defense; but before 
they can reach the inward being at the 
center of that life they must first listen 
to the judgment we have already passed 
upon ourselves; and in accordance with 
the nature of that judgment will the at- 
titude be of these mysterious envoys, who 
have come from the depths where cause 
and effect arefixedin eternal equilibrium. 
If it has indeed been from the hights 
of our newly acquired consciousness that 
we have questioned ourselves, and con- 
demned, they will not be menacing justi- 
ciaries whom we shall suddenly see surg- 
ing in from all sides, but benevolent visit- 
ors, friends whom we have almost ex- 
pected, and they will draw near us in si- 
lence. They know in advance that the 
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man before them is no longer the guilty 
creature they sought ; and in lieu of ideas 
of revolt, despair, and hatred, in lieu of 
punishments that degrade and kill, it will 
be ennobling, consoling, purifying 
thought and penance that they will pour 
into our heart. 
x 


The things which differentiate the 
happy and strong from those who weep 
and will not be consoled all derive from 
the one same principle of confidence and 
ardor; and of these the manner in which 
we are able to recall what we have done 
or suffered is far more important than 
our actual sufferings or deeds. No past, 
viewed by itself, can appear to be happy ; 
and the privileged of fate, who reflect 
on what remains of the happy years that 
have flown, have perhaps more reason 
for sorrow than the unfortunate ones 
who brood over the dregs of a life of 
wretchedness. Whatever was one day 
and now has ceased to be makes for sad- 
ness ; above all, whatever was very happy 
and very beautiful. The object of our 


regrets—whether these revolve around 
what has been or what might have been 
—is, therefore, more or less the same for 


all men, and their sorrow should be the 
same. It is not, however; in one case it 
will reign uninterruptedly, whereas in 
another it will appear only at very long 
intervals. It must, therefore, depend on 
things other than accomplished facts. It 
depends on the manner in which men 
act upon these facts. The conquerors in 
this world—those who waste no time set- 
ting up an imaginary irreparable and im- 
mutable athwart their horizon, those who 
seem to be born afresh every morning in 
a world that forever awakes anew to the 
future—these know instinctively that 
what appears to exist no longer is still 
existing intact, that what appeared to be 
ended is only in process of completion. 
They know that the years time has taken 
from them are still in travail; still, under 
their new master, obeying the old. They 
know that their past is forever in move- 
ment; that the yesterday which was de- 
spondent, decrepit and criminal will re- 
turn full of joyousness, innocence, youth, 
in the track of to-morrow. They know 
that their image is not yet stamped on the 
days that are gone; that a decisive deed, 
or thought, will suffice to overturn the 
whole edifice; that, however remote or 
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vast the shadow may be that stretches 
behind them, they have only to put forth 
a gesture of gladness or hope for the 
shadow at once to copy this gesture, and, 
flashing it back to the remotest, tiniest 
ruins even of early childhood, to extract 
unexpected treasure from all this wreck- 
age. They know that they have retro- 
spective action on all bygone deeds; and 
that the dead themselves will quash their 
verdicts in order to judge afresh a past 
that to-day has been transfigured and en- 
dowed with new life. 

They are fortunate who find this in- 
stinct in the folds of their cradle. But 
may they not imitate it who have it not; 
and is not human wisdom charged to 
teach us how we may acquire the salu- 
tary instincts that nature has withheld? 


XI. 


Let us not lull ourselves to sleep in 
our past; and if we find that it tends to 
spread like a vault over our life, instead 
of incessafitly changing beneath our eye; 
if the present grow into the habit of visit- 
ing it, not like a good workman repair- 
ing thither to execute the labors imposed 
upon him by the commands of to-day, 
butas atoo passive and credulous pilgrim 
content idly to contemplate beautiful, 
motionless ruins—then, the more glori- 
ous and the happier our past may have 
been, with all the more suspicion should 
it be regarded by us. 

Nor should we yield to the instinct 
that bids us accord it profound respect, 
if this respect induce the fear in us that 
we may disturb its nice equilibrium. Bet- 
ter the ordinary past, satisfied with its 
befitting place in the shadow, than the 
sumptuous past which claims to govern 
what has traveled out of its reach. Bet- 


_ter a mediocre, but living, present, which 


acts as tho it were alone in the world, 
than a present which proudly expires in 
the chains of a marvelous long ago. A 
single step. that we take at this hour to- 
ward an uncertain goal is far more im- 
portant to us than the thousand leagues 
we covered in our march toward a daz- 
zling triumph in the days that were. Our 
past had no other mission than to lift us 
to the moment at which we are and there 
equip us with the needful experience and 
weapons, the needful thought and glad- 
ness. If, at this precise moment, it take 
from us and divert to itself one particle 


‘ 
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of our energy, then, however glorious 
it may have been, it still was useless, and 
had better never have been. If we allow 
it to arrest a gesture that we were about 
to make, then is our death beginning; 
and the edifices of the future suddenly 
assume the semblance of tombs. 

More dangerous still than the past of 
happiness and glory is the one inhabited 
by overpowering and too dearly cher- 
ished phantoms. Many an existence 
perishes in the coils of a fond recollec- 
tion. And yet, were the dead to return 
to this earth, they would say, I fancy, 
with the wisdom that must be theirs who 
have seen what the ephemeral light still 
hides from us: “ Dry your eyes. There 
comes to us no comfort from your tears; 
exhausting you, they exhaust us also. 
Detach yourself from us, banish us from 
your thoughts, until such time as you 
can think of us without strewing tears 
on the life we still live in you. We en- 
dure only in your recollection; but you 
err in believing that your regrets alone 
can touch us. It is the things you do 
that prove to us we are not forgotten and 
rejoice our names ; and this without your 


knowing it, without any necessity that 


you should turn toward us. Each time 
that our pale image saddens your ardor, 
we feel ourselves die anew, and it is a 
more perceptible, irrevocable death than 
was our other; bending too often over 
our tombs, you rob us of the life, the 
courage and love that you imagine you 
restore. 

“Tt is in you that we are; it is in all 
your life that our life resides; and as 
you become greater, even while forget- 
ting us, so do we become greater too, 
and our shades draw the deep breath of 
prisoners whose prison door is flung 
open. 

“Tf there be anything new we have 
learned in the world where we are now, 
it is, first of all, that the good we did 
to you when we were, like yourselves, 
on the earth, does not balance the evil 
wrought by a memory which saps the 
force and the confidence of life.” 


XII. 


Above all, let us envy the past of no 
man. Our own past was created by our- 
selves, and for ourselves alone. No other 
could have suited us, no other could have 
taught us the truth that it alone can 
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teach, or given the strength that it alone 
can give. And whether it be good or 
bad, somber or radiant, it still remains 
a collection of unique masterpieces the 
value of which is known to none but our- 
selves; and no alien masterpiece could 
equal the action we have accomplished, 
the kiss we received, the thing of beauty 
that moved us so deeply, the suffering we 
underwent, the anguish that held us en- 
chained, the love that wreathed us in 
smiles or in tears. Our past is our- 
selves, what we are and what we shall be; 
and upon this unknown sphere there 
moves no creature, from the happiest 
down to the most unfortunate, who could 
foretell how great a loss would be his 
could he substitute the trace of another 
for the trace which he himself must leave 
in life. Our past is our secret, promul- 
gated by the voice of years; it is the most 
mysterious image of our being, over 
which Time keeps watch. The image 
is not dead; a mere nothing degrades 
or adorns it; it can still grow bright or 
somber, can still smile or weep, express 
love or hatred; and yet it remains recog- 
nizable forever in the midst of the 
myriad images that surround it. It stands 
for what we once were, as our aspirations 
and hopes stand for what we shall be; 
and the two faces blend, that they may 
teach us what we are. 

Let us not envy the facts of the past, 
but rather the spiritual garment that the 
recollection of days long gone will weave 
around the sage. And tho this garment 
be woven of joy or of sorrow, tho it be 
drawn from the dearth of events or from 
their abundance, it shall still be equally 
precious ; and those who may see it shin- 
ing over a life shall not be able to tell 
whether its quickening jewels and stars 
were found amid the grudging cinders of 
a cabin or upon the steps of a palace. 

No past can be empty or squalid, no 
events can be wretched: the wretched- 
ness lies in our manner of welcoming 
them. And if it were true that nothing 
had happened to you, that would be the 
most remarkable adventure that any 
man ever had met with; and no less re- 
markable would be the light it would 
shed upon you. In reality the facts, the 
opportunities and possibilities, the pas- 
sions that await and invite the majority 
of men, are all more or less the same. 
Some may be more dazzling than others, 
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their attendant circumstances may differ, 
but they differ far less than the inward 
reactions that follow; and the insignifi- 
cant, incomplete event that falls on a fer- 
tile heart and brain will readily attain 
the moral proportions and grandeur of an 
analogous incident which, on another 
plane, will convulse an entire people. 

He who should see, spread out before 
him, the past lives of a multitude of men, 
could not easily decide which past he 
himself would wish to have lived, were 
he not able at the same time to witness 
the moral results of these dissimilar and 
unsymmetrical facts. He might not im- 
possibly make a fatal blunder; he might 
choose an existence overflowing with in- 
comparable happiness and victory, that 
sparkle like wonderful jewels; while his 
glance might travel indifferently over a 
life that appeared to be empty, whereas 
it was truly steeped to the brim in serene 
emotions and lofty, redeeming thoughts 
which, themselves remaining unseen, did 
yet render that life happy among all. For 
we are well aware that what destiny has 
given and what destiny holds in reserve 
can be revolutionized as utterly by 
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thought as by great victory or great de- 
feat. Thought is silent; it disturbs not 
a pebble on the illusory road we see; but 
at the crossway of the more actual road 
that our secret life follows will it tran- 
quilly erect an indestructible pyramid; 
and thereupon, suddenly, every event, to 
the very phenomena of Earth and 
Heaven, must assume a new direction. 
In Siegfried’s life, it is not the mo- 
ment when he forges the prodigious 
sword that is the most important, or 
when he kills the dragon and compels 
the gods from his path, or even the 
dazzling minute when he encounters love 
on the flaming mountain, but indeed the 
brief second wrested from eternal de- 
crees; his little childish gesture when, 
one of his hands, red with the blood of 
his mysterious victim, having chanced to 
draw near his lips, his eyes and ears are 
suddenly opened; he understands the 
hidden language of all that surrounds 
him, detects the treachery of the dwarf 
who represents the powers of evil, and 
learns in a flash to do that which had 


to be done. 
BrusseEts, BeLcium. 


Manchuria 
By Charles Denby 


Formerty Unirep States Minister To CHINA 


OR a long time the world thought 
that Russia would seize a Korean 
port for the terminus of its Siber- 

ian road. Port Hamilton, a Korean is- 
land, was occupied by the British in 
April, 1885. It was agreed that it should 
be evacuated “if any suitable arrange- 
ment could be made which would insure 
that neither it nor Port Lazareff should 
pass into hostile (that is, Russian) 
hands.” When the question of the evac- 
uation of Port Hamilton came up at 
Peking, the acting Russian Minister 
“ gave a most explicit guaranty, directly 
declaring that in future Russia would 
not take Korean territory.” On the faith 
of this guaranty Port Hamilton was 
evacuated February 27, 1887. But even 
this guaranty did not satisfy the world 
as to Russia’s intentions. Mr. Henry 
Norman, writing in 1894, said: 

“Except for some European Cataclysm, 


which will set back all Russian schemes for a 
century, it is certain (except in the case of 
one possible eventuality which I will describe 
later) that the terminus of the Siberian Rail- 
way will be in Korea, and in Korea it will be 
at Wénsan, or Port Lazareff, as she prefers 
to call it.” 


This statement was based on the prop- 
osition that Russia would not build the 
Siberian Railroad—the longest in the 
world, 4,713 miles—without securing a 
terminus which was open all the year 
round. 

The Japanese war of 1894 changed all 
the plans of Russia. Prior to that time 
China was regarded as a country of in- 
ternational importance. Her vast popu- 
lation, her great extent of territory, her 
truculent attitude toward the rest of the 
world gave her considerable influence 
among the nations. 

Her good will was valuable, at least, 
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for the privileges she might grant, and 
the contracts she might let for railroads 
and mines. The Japanese war pricked 
the bubble, and showed that this great 
giant was filled with wind. Thenceforth 
the nations had no dread of her warlike 
capacity. Russia had by a secret alli- 
ance with her, embodied in the Cassini 
Convention, agreed, in consideration of 
the cession of the right to build the Si- 
berian road through Manchuria, to pro- 
tect her against all comers. On the first 
application for assistance the counter de- 
mand came for the lease of Port Arthur, 
Talienwan, and the adjoining territory. 

This was immediately followed by a 
demand from England for the cession of 
Wei-hai-wei and some fifty miles of ad- 
jacent territory, to be held as long as the 
lease to Russia endured. China meekly 
granted this demand, as well as the ces- 
sion to England of four hundred miles 
of territory around Hongkong. 

As the result of the threatened ab- 
sorption of Manchuria by Russia, that 
country has attracted the attention of the 
world in a great degree, and some de- 


scription of it may not be uninteresting. 
A comparison of areas will give us some 
insight into the size of Manchuria. 

The area of China proper is 1,534,963 
square miles; of Manchuria, 363,720 
square miles; of the North Atlantic di- 
vision of the United States, including 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 162,065 
square miles, while England and Wales 
have only 58,378 square miles. Man- 
churia is one-fourth the size of China, 
and twice the size of the States named. 
It is by no means a land of snow and ice. 
Mr. Colquhoun, a recent traveler through 
Manchuria, says: 

“The climate may be described as a Cana- 
dian winter and summer, with this difference 
only, that there is a blue sky throughout the 
year.” 


The temperature varies between 70 
and 90 degrees in summer, and in winter 
between 50 degrees above and 10 degrees 
below zero. The rivers are frozen over 
from November to the end of March. 
The country is rich in minerals, gold, 
silver, lead, iron, coal, and salt being 
all found in paying quantities. Manu- 
facturing industries are not important. 
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Bean oil is the chief one. Distilling is 
carried on, and a strong spirit is pro- 
duced from sorgho. Leather is tanned. 
Wool-felt, carpets, maccaroni and starch 
are made. Fishing is a great occupation. 
There are large forests, but wood is 
chiefly imported from the United States. 
Wild animals abound. Tigers are fre- 
quently killed. The plants are millet, 
bean plants, various cereals, wheat, oats, 
buckwheat and maize, tobacco, indigo, 
the ricine plant, potatoes, and all kinds of 
vegetables. The poppy is largely culti- 
vated and its production competes great- 
ly with the Indian drug. Ginseng, 
which is the most prized of Chinese roots, 
grows largely in the wild state. Cattle 
breeding is extensively carried on in 
parts adjoining Mongolia. Brigands 
are common. In traveling in Manchuria 
I saw many sign boards bearing inscrip- 
tions to beware of robbers. Traveling is 
uniformly done in Chinese carts. Road 
making is unknown. A railroad is be- 
ing built from Peking to Mukden. It 
was deviated from its true line twenty- 
three miles to avoid the tombs of the pres- 
ent dynasty, else the Fung-shui would 
have been disturbed. 

The chief: imports from the United 
States are cotton goods, kerosene oil and 
lumber. Thirty per cent. of the entire 
imports into China of piece goods went 
to Manchuria from the United States in 
1899, and six per cent. of the coal oil. 
The mills in Alabama and South Caro- 
lina are, or were, running exclusively for 
this market. They manufacture a heavy 
cloth which is peculiarly adapted to Man- 
churia. A cheap woolen cloth should be 
invented for this market. 

The population of Manchuria is 7,- 
500,000. 

The completion of the Siberian road 
will change Russia’s commercial rela- 
tions with the world. A traveler desir- 
ing to go from Europe to Peking will 
make the trip in twelve to fourteen days 
from Petersburg. He will hardly go 
around by the canal, consuming over 
forty days, or come across this Continent, 
using up thirty-five days. Tea, which 
now goes via Odessa, or camelback 
across the continent, will go by rail. 

The great international question of 
the hour is: What are Russia’s intentions 
regarding Manchuria? 
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So far the plans of Russia have been 
directed to military and strategic devel- 
opment. Having completed her conquest 
of central Asia, she has realized at last 
her dream of reaching the open sea. 

Her declaration as to her intentions 
vis-a-vis Manchuria have hitherto been 
fair and conciliatory. August 12, 1900, 
she issued a circular wherein she an- 
nounced as one of her purposes in con- 
ducting military operations in China “the 
setting aside of all that might lead to the 
dismemberment of China.” 

It is well known that our own Govern- 
ment has always and openly taken 
ground against partition. In answer to 
its queries all the Powers in 1899 gave 
satisfactory assurances as to impartial 
trade,—in other words, the “ open door.” 
And in 1900 all the Powers declared 
that their views as to the integrity of 
China coincided with our own. See Mr. 
Hay to Lord Pauncefote, October 29th, 
1900. 

In spite, however, of these declarations 
considerable uncertainty prevails as to 
Russia’s intentions toward Manchuria. 
England and Germany were so much im- 
pressed with doubt in the regard that 
October 16th, 1900, they made a coven- 
tion by which it was stipulated that 
neither Govenment 

“would make use of the present complica- 
tions to obtain for themselves any territorial 
advantages in Chinese dominions, and will 
devote their: policy toward maintaining un- 


diminished the territoriat conditions of the 
Empire.” 

The two contracting parties, however, 
reserve to thtemselves the right to take 
what action they please should any other 
Power obtain in any form territorial ad- 
vantages. This clause looks a little 
ominous, and may mean that if Russia 
takes Manchuria, Germany will annex 
Shantung, and England the Yangtze Val- 
ley. There is not much doubt that this 
result would follow the annexation of 
Manchuria. The foreign Powers swear 
by the “borrowed clause” in all the 
treaties and do not hesitate to claim for 
themselves every right which is granted 
to any nation. On this ground Italy re- 
cently claimed for herself a tract of land 
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in South China. It was refused, and 
Italy, having recently had some experi- 
ence with Abyssinia, declined to go to 
war. 

Just as this paper was about to be 
transmitted the very important news of 
the making of an offensive and defensive 
alliance between England and Japan 
reached the writer. The purport of this 
treaty seems to be that if Japan should 
attack Russia on account of any Chinese 
or Korean matter, or if Russia should 
attack Japan, England will intervene in 
favor of Japan if any other Power inter- 
venes in favor of Russia. This means 
that Japan and Russia may be left to 
fight the quarrel out, but if France or 
Germany takes Russia’s side England 
will bear a hand. To such a coalition 
England would bring an immense navy 
and Japan a splendid army, as well as a 
very efficient navy. The contest would 
decide the fate of China. In this country 
many able speakers and writers—notably 
Captain Hobson—are now taking the 
ground that we should build an immense 
navy with the view of compelling justice 
to be done to China, and keeping the 
peace. Such a task would be found even 
beyond our power. It would be pure 
knight errantry, of which we have 
enough already in the Philippines, if, as 
President Roosevelt says, we are to give 
them self-government “ after the fashion 
of really free nations.” If we had in- 
tended to do that thing we ought to have 
published the fact some years ago, and 
saved some thousands of lives and mil- 
lions of treasure. 

The American people want the au- 
tonomy of China to be preserved; and 
if diplomacy cannot accomplish this pur- 
pose, they will look complacently upon a 
war between the great Powers, and they 
will sympathize with the side which is in 
the right. 

Meantime it is well to remember that 
Japan despoiled China of Formosa, and 
tried to secure the Liatung peninsula, 
and that Great Britain has Burma, Hong- 
kong and its surroundings, Wei-hai-wei 
and a principality back of it, and a mort- 
gage, as she claims, on the Yangtze 
Valley. 


Evansvitie, Inp, 





A Menace to Naval Discipline 


By Park Benjamin 


HE Navy is a long suffering insti- 
tution. It withstood years of 
neglect without demoralization, 

and now it seems to be called upon to 
meet possible demoralization when not 
under neglect. That it will succeed in 
so doing no one can doubt who knows 
the high standard of discipline which its 
officers will seek to maintain despite all 
adversities ; but when such a blow to its 
morale is administered through its Com- 
mander-in-Chief as the recent decision 
of the President in the matter of the 
Schley appeal amounts to, the service 
sorely needs the help of intelligent public 
opinion. 

The harm with which the President’s 
conclusions are fraught has no necessary 
relation to the late issue in controversy, 
and remains the same no matter who is 
favored or censured. The question is not 
of the past, but of the future; not of the 
merits or demerits of this or that indi- 
vidual, but of the efficiency of the public 
defense. 

It is a fundamental principle that in 
any military aggregation, whether an 
army or a squad, a fleet or a boat’s crew, 
some one is always present in command. 
However colloquially convenient such 
expressions as “technical command,” 
“nominal command” may be, there is 
in reality only one sort of command “ on 
the spot,” and that is responsible com- 
mand. This is the command which im- 
poses on its holder and on no one else 
all the rights, privileges, responsibilities 
and duties of the office. It is always 
vested in an individual designated di- 
rectly by superior authority, except when 
through his absence or inability it de- 
volves automatically upon the person 
“on the spot” who is next to him in 
rank or seniority. This succession con- 
tinues from person to person. Upon the 
certainty of it falling upon one desig- 
nated individual, and upon the certainty 
of its not falling upon any other or 
others, the whole fabric of discipline 
largely rests. Otherwise: 

“Tis the curse of service 
Preferment goes by letter and affection 
And not by old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to the first.” 
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Otherwise, and worse, come divided 
counsels and ultimately that inevitable 
failure, an army organized as a com- 
monwealth and the country dependent 
on little more than the futile safeguard 
of a mob. 

The President essays to settle the main 
issue before him by the following: 


“The question as to which of the two men 
; was at the time in command is of 
merely nominal character So far as 
the actual fight was concerned, neither one nor 
the other exercised any command .. . it 
was a captains’ fight.” 


From what has already been explained 
the logical impossibility of this will be 
apparent. There can be no such thing 
as a “ captains’ fight” co-existent with 
military organization. So long as there 
is a naval aggregation of persons, that 
fact alone implies that automatically and 
necessarily there exists in and of it 
an individual unit.who is the one solely 
responsible naval commander present 
and acting, and there is no way of elimi- 
nating such commander of such aggre- 
gation without first eliminating the ag- 
gregation itself. To assert otherwise, or 
specifically to aver. through this catch 
phrase that at any instant there may be 
a plurality of co-equal and coincident 
commanders, is merely to imply the sub- 
stitution for the orderly armed force of 
the State of a disorderly gathering of 
individuals animated by a common pur- 
pose only to such extent as each may 
deem fit, and so to suggest military an- 
archy, pure and simple. 

If the captains of a fleet may assume 
an honor, right, duty or responsibility of 
their admiral, then it is open to the lieu- 
tenants thus to deprive the captains, and 
so on down the scale of hierarchy until, 
as in the ships of the French Navy dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period, the cabin 
executes the dictates of the forecastle. 
No navy, no organization of any sort 
dependent on due subordination, could 
exist under such a condition of affairs. 
No President of the United States, mind- 
ful of his office, would fail to repel the 
suggestion that a great measure of gov- 
ernment within his responsibilities and 
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duties and executed under his order was 
in fact merely a “ Cabinet measure.” 

Nor is there any aspect of the deliver- 
ance which does not lead one to confu- 
sion. The result of a “ captains’ fight ” 
fought to an end must be either a cap- 
tains’ victory or a captains’ defeat. The 
battle of Santiago, if a “ captains’ fight,” 
was both, for certainly Admiral Cer- 
vera exercised no.control by signal over 
his ships after the battle began. But 
Admiral Cervera did not plead in bar 
before his court-martial that he was im- 
mune because it was a “ captains’ fight ” 
and his captains were defeated. Nor can 
it reasonably be supposed that had the 
fortune of war gone the other way, 
through the fault of his captains, the 
American commander would have found 
any encouragement, much less acquittal, 
at the hands of a military tribunal on 
the strength of the same plea. Nothing 
is better settled than that the responsi- 
bility of a commander cannot be shifted 
to subordinates, even if he asks for and 
acts under their direct advice. The 
odium of defeat, the glory of victory 
are his only—not theirs—and his by 
every rule of law, equity and custom im- 
memorial. 

“ After the battle was joined,” says the 
President, explaining why it was a “ cap- 
tains’ fight,” neither Sampson nor 
Schley, “in fact, exercised any com- 
mand;” the meaning being that neither 
made mandatory flag signals to the ves- 
sels engaged. The exercise of command 
does not of necessity imply communi- 
cating by flags or semaphores or other 
means to this or that ship to cause (to 
quote the President again) “a helm 
shifted” or “a gun fired,” or “steam 
put on in the engine room.” An admiral 
leads. His very presence is command. 
It both directs and restrains. If he 
chooses to strike eight bells at 11 o’clock, 
it is noon for every other ship in his 
squadron, no matter what the sun may 
say. Not an ensign rises on its staff 
until the flagship sets the example. His 
movements, whether in details such as 
the foregoing, or in the actual change 
of position of his flagship, are followed 
by every captain of his fleet, whose ships 
steam after him in order of seniority, 
unless, as Admiral Sampson directed on 
starting for Siboney, they are expressly 
told by him to “disregard the- move- 
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ments of the Commander-in-Chief.” The 
following of his flagship as the Spanish 
ships followed the lead of Cervera is an 
example of such obedience. While with- 
in signal distance of him no vessel of 
his fleet can execute any individual 
maneuver, no matter how ordinary or 
necessary, without first asking his per- 
mission, save in unforeseen emergency. 
Not only can she not engage nor chase an 
enemy nor begin nor cease firing with- 
out his direct order or consent first asked, 
but even in the everyday routine of peace 
she cannot come to anchor if under way, 
nor get under way if at anchor, nor change 
the order of steaming, nor alter her rela- 
tive position, nor vary the prescribed 
uniform for the day, nor, in short, do 
anything whatever independently, even to 
the extent of washing her clothes or ham- 
mocks. It is difficult to make the civilian 
appreciate how absolute and minute the 
control of an Admiral is over his captains 
and with what scrupulous care the cus- 
toms of the service compel them to recog- 
nize his authority. 

Nor does historical precedent support 
the contention advanced by the Presi- 
dent. If neither Sampson nor Schley 
“in fact exercised any command” at 
Santiago, how much more, it may be 
asked, did Nelson exercise or even seek 
to exercise at Trafalgar after the signal 
for close action had been set? In his 
famous plan of attack he writes: 

“The Admirals and Captains of the Fleet I 
have the honor to command, will, knowing my 
precise object, that of a close and decisive 
battle, supply any deficiency in my not making 
signals; which may, if extended beyond these 
objects, either be misunderstood, or, if waited 
for, very probably from various causes be im- 
possible for the Commander-in-Chief to 
make “> . If the enemy are running away 
the only signals necessary will be to engage 
the enemy as arriving up to them.” 


Then when the final signal for close 
attack flew out, to stay aloft until shot 
away, he said, “ Now I can do no more. 
We must trust to the Disposer of all 
events and to the justice of our cause,” 
and at that very moment, Collingwood, 
impatient for the fight, greeted the un- 
folding flags with: 

“T wish Nelson would stop signaling. We 
know well enough what we have to do.” 


Plainly, from the: President’s point of 
view, the battle of Trafalgar was a “ cap- 
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tains’ fight.” And yet it may well be 
doubted whether even the authority of 
his high office will persuade the world 
that the glory it brought to Nelson should 
now be transferred to his captains; or 
that the suicide of Villeneuve confessed 
a “ captains’ defeat.” 

It is not the mistake of all this which 
is disquieting. It is the fact that it is 
teaching, so far as the Navy is con- 
cerned, and, in a sense, ex cathedra, and 
from a source to which the Navy owes 
absolute obedience and respect. It is 
teaching which tends only to discord and 
suspicion, to the repression of subordi- 
nates on the one hand, to the undermin- 
ing of the authority of the common su- 
perior on the other. It decries loyalty 
es those from whom the last meas- 
ure of loyalty is asked. It impairs unity 
of effort and purpose when only on such 
unity success depends. And as Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan well says in his just 
published essay on the military rule of 
obedience : 

“Nothing can be more disastrous than to 
trifle with the corner stone upon which rests 
the structure of coherent unified action. The 
admission into the military mind of anything 
approaching irreverence for the spirit of mili- 
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tary obedience, or levity as regards the letter 
of the rule in which it is embedied, is the be- 
getter of confusion; and that in turn is the 
forerunner of defeat.” 

It is to be regretted that the President 
should have quoted in his decision the 
ex parte statements of some of the very 
captains whose “ fight ” he says the San- 
tiago battle was, and especially of two 
of them whose partisanship has been 
manifest. 

“T received no signal whatever from 
the ‘ Brooklyn,’ and should not have 
heeded any if one had been made,” says 
one of them. 

“Nor did I receive any orders what- 
ever from the ‘ Brooklyn,’ nor should I 
have heeded them if I had received 
them,” says another. 

Iiluminative as this is as to the influ- 
ences which have misled the President, 
it may be remarked that imaginary in- 
subordination is no more seemly than 
the actual fault. Again, to quote Cap- 
tain Mahan, “the presumption in a case 
of disobedience is not innocence, but 
guilt.” The unimpeded career of these 
officers is sufficient proof of the fact that 
they did not fail in their duty when un- 
der the command of Commodore Schley. 

New Yor« Crry. 


The Cuban Complication 


By Albert Gardner Robinson 


HE existing complication regard- 
ing Cuba is as needless as it is un- 
seemly. It is due, chiefly, to the 

vociferous outcry of a small group of 
men whose narrow-mindedness and sel- 
fishness are as unbusinesslike as they are 
discreditable. They have howled before 
they were hurt, and without duly ascer- 
taining whether or no they were in any 
real danger of being hurt. 

The argument of these people is that 
if any concessions are made to Cuba, in 
the American tariff, their special indus- 
try will be ruined. They claim that such 
concessions would not only put a stop 
to any further investment in the Ameri- 
can beet sugar industry, but that those 
now engaged in it would be driven out of 
business. This claim is advanced only 
in the form of assertions, unsupported 
by proper evidence. As a matter of fact, 


their own presentation of the condition 
of their business will result in the sus- 
pension of further investment whether 
concessions are or are not made to Cuba. 
For that they have but their own selfish- 
ness and their own unwisdom to thank. 
The extent of the Cuban menace to the 
American industry rests upon the ques- 
tion of our probable future demand and 
its supply. This involves a small quan- 
tity of hypothesis -and a large amount. 
of fact. In 1880 the American people 
consumed 43 pounds of sugar for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
In 1890 the consumption was 54 pounds 
per head. In 1900 it had reached 65 
pounds per head. Sugar is finding new 
uses and is being more generally used in 
the older channels. The average annual 
rate of increase for the last twenty years 
has been 6.34 per cent. Were we to con- 
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tinue at that rate, and it is by no means 
an impossibility, we should be consum- 
ing, in 1907, 3,420,000 tons, and in 1912, 
4,660,000 tons. 

As these figures are somewhat star- 
tling in their magnitude, we may, for the 
purpose of the argument, reduce them 
to the more conservative estimate of 3,- 
100,000 tons in 1907, and 3,700,000 tons 
in 1912. That these are entirely conserv- 
ative is shown by another method of 
computation. Our average annual in- 
crease in consumption for the last three 
years has been 123,138 tons. Assuming 
no greater annual increase within the 
next decade, we shall find our consump- 
tion to be 3,111,144 tons in 1907, and 
3,726,834 in 1912. The consumption in 
IQOI was 2,372,316 tons. 

From what sources are these huge 
amounts of sweetness to be obtained? As 
human nature is a notable American 
trait, we look first to that which is known 
as “ domestic products.” In that depart- 
ment we now include Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, both sugar producing countries. 
The Philippine Islands, also a potential 
domestic source, are a much too uncer- 
tain quantity to warrant their inclusion 
as a factor within the next ten years. We 
have also the cane sugar of Louisiana 
and its vicinity, and that very loud- 
voiced “ infant industry ”—the American 
beet. 

The present crops from three of these 
sources are estimated as follows: 


Porto Rico 
Louisiana 


In spite of a certain amount of very 
boastful talk about the increase in pro- 
duction in those districts, it is quite safe 
to assume that 750,000 tons per year is a 
fair estimate of the average production 
for the three in the years to come. Sugar 
cane in Louisiana is a semi-artificial prod- 
uct. The average output of the district 
for thirty years has been less than 150,- 
ooo tons of sugar per year. The average 
for the last ten years has been 244,000 
tons. From 1850 to 1860 it was 157,000 
tons. The increase is not important, and 
it is safe to assume that the district has 
reached its limits. Only by some ab- 
normal and utterly improbable tariff 
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which would justify the cultivation of 
land not well adapted to cane growing 
is there any likelihood of increase in 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. We may, there- 
fore, take 750,000 tons per year as a fixed 
general average of supply from those 
points. 

Upon that basis, we have a calculation 
as follows: 

Estimated requirements for 

Tons. 


Deducting from these the supply from 
the three above mentioned sources, our 
further requirements will be, 

Tons. 


For this supply we must look to other 
sources. Those with which we are most 
nearly concerned are the island of Cuba 
and the American beet. It will be noted 
that our requirements for the coming 
year, beyond the supply from Hawaii, 
etc., are estimated above at 1,745,454 
tons. Cuba’s crop is estimated at 800,- 
000, and the beet sugar crop may reach, 
as a maximum estimate, 200,000 tons. 
We are still purchasers from Europe, 
from Java, from. Central and South 
America, and elsewhere, of nearly 750,- 
ooo tons of sugar. We could give to 
Cuba free entrance on all her sugar for 
this year without curtailing American 
production by a single pound, and with- 
out affecting the profits of American 
producers a single point. 

Assuming the probable increase of our 
demand in 1903, we should have, 


Estimated demand 
Less Hawaii, etc 


Possible, but quite improbable, crop 
from American beets 


Required in 1903 from general world 
market 


We could give to Cuba free entrance 
on all her sugar for two years without 
curtailing American production by a sin- 
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gle pound, and without affecting the 
profits of American producers a single 
point. 

For two years we can put Cuba on a par 
with Hawaii and Porto Rico with no 
shadow of injury or menace to our “ do- 
mestic product.” But, it is said, if we 
did that, the “ Sugar Trust ” would gob- 
ble the advantage, and Cuba be no better 
off. That is more than nonsense, - be- 
cause it is false. The American refiner- 
ies, the “ Trust” and its competitors, 
buy their sugars at duty-paid prices in 
New York. The average prices for last 
year were as follows: 

Cents per 

pound. 
i kk eee Serre 3.57 
Oy BY ere 3.60 
GM nc cxevavndwnsnes ei cer aekeeae 2.39 


These are the figures paid by the re- 
finers. The Cuban sugar stands below 
its competitors because of the duty which 
is added to it. The Porto Rican and the 
Hawaiian planters derive the benefit, and 
not the bugaboo Sugar Trust. Given 
an equal advantage Cuba would derive 
an equal benefit. 


Beyond these two years of concession 
without injury to our home industries, 
we enter a field of wider speculation. 
For those two years at least we should 


be wholly safe. The years beyond de- 
pend upon the extension of the Cuban in- 
dustry and the development of the Amer- 
ican beet industry. The increase of either 
is problematical. That both would in- 
crease to some extent is quite probable. 
Cuban increase depends absolutely upon 
the reduction of the American tariff to 
a point which will leave the producers a 
fair margin for their labors and their 
investment. If nothing or if little be 
given, the Cuban industry is ruined. 
With possibility of fair returns, a mod- 
est increase is possible. 

But never again, under any circum- 
stances now at all probable, will Cuban 
sugar raising be a bonanza with any 
notable temptation to investors. Under 
any probable conditions the Cuban in- 
crease will be nominal and gradual, upon 
a strictly business basis. To produce 2,- 
000,000 tons of sugar per year Cuba 
must add 1,000,000 people to her popula- 
tion, and $250,000,000 must be invested 
in the business, The United States 
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stands in no immediate danger of being 
swamped with Cuban sugar. Her in- 
crease will leave ample room in our mar- 
ket for her tender but vociferous com- 
petitor, the American beet. 

In 1890 that infant industry roared 
loudly and boasted its ability to grow, 
within ten years, to a stature which 
would enable it to supply all our home 
demand and to export 1,000,000 tons per 
year. In eleven years it has succeeded in 
supplying 7 per cent. of our home needs, 
and it now demands another decade of 
high protection to make good its asser- 
tions. To supply one-half of the sugar 
which the people of the United States 
will require in 1907 the present forty 
beet sugar factories, with a claimed in- 
vestment of $30,000,000, must, within 
five years, be increased to more than 300 
factories with an investment of upward 
of $250,000,000. Nothing short of a 
powerful imagination can foresee any 
such condition, particularly in the face 
of the showing which the beet sugar peo- 
ple have made of their own industry, in 
the investigation before the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

This is but one phase of a question in 
which many issues are involved. Cuba’s 
future is involved. Her political, social, 
financial and commercial life is at stake. 
American trade with Cuba is involved. 
Upon Cuba’s reasonable prosperity there 
hangs a trade of many millions of dol- 
lars with the United States. But greater 
than all, there is involved the honor and 
the good faith of the American nation. 
Are we now to write in our history an- 
other chapter of national dishonor, 
blacker even than those pages which re- 
cord the Mexican affair and our relations 
with the Indian tribes? Is the combina- 
tion of a few selfish men with a political 
oligarchy to force the United States into 
an act which is both needless and most 
discreditable? It is much to be hoped 
that the pressure of the administration, 
the attitude of almost the entire press of 
the country and the demand of the hon- 
est people of the country will so prevail 
that we may be spared from such dis- 
grace. Meantime, the patient dies while 
the doctors wrangle, and Cuba, politi- 
cally, may soon be in more need of a 
priest than of a doctor. 


Wasuincton, D, C, 





Some Changes I Have Seen in the American 
Pulpit 


By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


6é ILL you please to tell the read- 
W ers of THE INDEPENDENT 
what changes have taken place 
in the methods of the American pulpit 
within your memory?” I cheerfully 
respond to this request from the editor 
of a journal to which I was a constant 
contributor during the lifetime of its 
founder, my dear friend, the late Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen. As far as I am famil- 
iar with the methods of our ministers in 
these days, I think that I discover some 
very marked changes since the days of 
my youth. 

(1) In the first place, the average 
preaching in those days was more doc- 
trinal that at the present time. - The mas- 
ters in Israel evidently held, with Phillips 
Brooks, that “ no exhortation to a good 
life that does not put behind it some great 
truth as deep as eternity can seize and 
hold the conscience.” Therefore, they 
pushed to the front such deep and mighty 
themes as the attributes of God, the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ, the nature and de- 
sert of sin, the atonement, regeneration, 
faith, the resurrection, and judgment to 
come, with heaven and hell as tremen- 
dous realities. Especially they empha- 
sized the heinousness and desert of sin as 
the great: argument for repentance and 
acceptance of Jesus Christ. A lapse from 
that style of preaching is to be deplored, 
for, as Gladstone truly remarked, the de- 
cline or decay of a sense of sin against 
God is one of the most serious symptoms 
of these times. Charles G. Finney, who 
was at the zenith of his power sixty-five 
years ago, bombarded the consciences of 
sinners with a tremendous broadside of 
Bible-doctrine, and many acute lawyers 
and eminent merchants were converted 
under his logical discourses. 

No two finer examples of the doctrinal 
preaching—once so prevalent—could be 
cited than Dr. Lyman Beecher and Dr. 
Horace Bushnell. The celebrated ser- 
mon by the former of these giants, on the 
“ Moral Government of God,” was char- 


acterized by Dr. Thomas H. Skinner as 
the mightiest discourse he ever heard. 
Henry Ward Beecher hardly exaggerated 
when he once said to me: “ Put all of his 
children together and we don’t equal my 
father at his best.” Dr. Bushnell’s mas- © 
terful discourses, with all their exquisite 
poetry and insight into the human heart, 
were largely bottomed and built on a the- 
ological basis. To these two great doc- 
trinal preachers I might add the names 
of my beloved instructors, Dr. Archibald 
Alexander and Dr. Charles Hodge, of 
Princeton, and Albert Barnes, and Pro- 
fessor Park, and Dr. Thornwell, and Dr. 
John Todd, and Dr. G. T. Bedell, and 
Bishop Simpson, and President Stephen 
Olin. Has the American pulpit grown 


in spiritual power ‘since those days? 
Have the churches thriven whose pastors 


have become more invertebrate in their 
theology? 

(2) Another characteristic of the av- 
erage preaching threescore years ago was 
that sermons were more generally aimed 
at awakening the impenitent and bringing 
them to Jesus Christ. The evil of sin 
was emphasized, the way of salvation 
was explained, the claims of Christ were 
presented, and people were urged to an 
immediate decision. Nowadays a large 
portion of the sermons are addressed to 
professed Christians; many others are 
addressed to nobody in particular; but 
there is much less of faithful, fervid, lov- 
ing, pungent and persuasive preaching to 
the unconverted. This is one of the rea- 
sons for the lamentable decrease in the 
number of conversions. If ministers are 
set to be watchmen for souls, and win- 
ners of souls, how shall they escape if 
they neglect the salvation of souls? 

(3) I think that I cannot be mistaken 
in saying that there has been a decline in 
impassioned and fervid pulpit eloquence. 
There is a change in the fashions of 
preaching ; oratory is at a discount. Stu- 
dents are taught to be calm and cool and 
colloquial, and to aim at producing epi- 
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grammatic essays, to discuss sociological 
problems and to address the intellects of 
their auditors rather than to arouse their 
emotions. The great Dr. Chalmers 
“‘ making the rafters roar” is as much a 
bygone tradition in many quarters as a 
faith in the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. I have often wished that 
the young Edward N. Kirk, who melted 
to tears the professors and students of 
Yale College during a revival there, could 
come back to us and teach candidates for 
the ministry how to-preach. There was 
. no stentorian shouting or rhetorical ex- 
hortation. But there was an intense, sol- 
emn, white-heat earnestness that grasped 
both head and heart, both the reason and 
the affection—that made his auditors feel 
not only that life was worth living, but 
that the soul was worth saving and Jesus 
Christ was worth serving, and heaven 
was worth securing, and that for all these 
things God would bring us into judg- 
ment. If Lyman Beecher and Dr. Ed- 
ward Dorr Griffin and Finney did not 
possess all of Kirk’s graces of deliv- 
ery, they possessed his fire, and they 
made Gospel doctrines glow with a living 
heart that burned into the hearts and con- 
sciences of their auditors. May God send 
into our churches not only a revival of 
pure and undefiled religion, but also a re- 
vival of old-fashioned soul-kindling pul- 
pit eloquence! 

(4) It is rather a delicate subject to 
touch upon, but I am happy to say that 
in my early ministry the preachers of 
God’s Word were not hamstrung by any 
doubts of the divine inspiration and per- 
fect infallibility of the Book that lay be- 
fore them on their pulpits. The ques- 
tions, “ Have we got any Bible?” and 
“If any Bible, how much?” had not 
been hatched. When I was in the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary our profound- 
ly learned Hebrew Professor, Dr. J. Ad- 
dison Alexander, no more disturbed us 
with the much vaunted conjectural Bibli- 
cal criticism than he disturbed us about 
Joe Smith’s “ golden plates ” at Nauvoo. 
For this fact I feel deeply thankful; and 
I comfort myself with the reflection that 
the greatest British preachers of the last 
dozen years, Dr. Alexander McLaren of 
Manchester, Charles H. Spurgeon, Dr. 
Newman Hall, Canon Liddon, Dr. Dale, 
and Dr. Joseph Parker, have suffered no 
more from the virulent attacks of the 
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“higher criticism” than I have done 
during my long and happy ministry. 

(5) Ministers had some advantages, 
sixty or seventy years ago, over their 
successors in our day. They had a more 
uninterrupted opportunity for prepara- 
tion of their sermon, and for thorough 
pastoral visitation of their flocks. They 
were not importuned to serve on commit- 
tees and to be busybodies in all sorts of 
social schemes of charity. Every pastor 
ought to keep abreast of reformatory 
movements and cheerfully use tongue, 
pen and pulpit for their advocacy as long 
as they do not trench on the vital and 
imperative duties of his high calling. 
“ This one thing I do,” said single-heart- 
ed Paul; and if Paul were a tor now 
in New York, Boston or icago, he 
would make short work with many an in- 
trusive rap of a time-killer at his study 
door. 

I have noted frankly a few of the 
changes that I have observed in the meth- 
ods of our American pulpit during my 
long life ; but not, I trust, in a pessimistic 
or censorious spirit. God forbid that I 
should disparage the noble, conscientious, 
self-denying and heaven-blessed labors 
of thousands of Christ’s faithful minis- 
ters in our broad land! They have far 
greater difficulties to encounter than I 
had when I began my work. They are 
surrounded with an atmosphere of in- 
tense materialism; the ambition for the 
“seen things” increasingly blinds men 
to the “ things that are unseen and eter- 
nal.” Wealth and worldliness unspir- 
itualize hosts of professed Christians. 
The present artificial arrangements of so- 
ciety antagonize devotional meetings and 
special efforts to promote revivals. On 
Sabbath mornings many a minister has 
to shovel out scores of his congregation 
from under the drifts (not very clean 
snow, either) of the mammoth Sunday 
newspapers. The zealous pastor of to- 
day has to contend with a lowered popu- 
lar faith in the authority of God’s Word, 
a lowered reverence for God’s day, and 
a diminishing habit of attending upon 
God’s worship. 

Do these increasing difficulties demand 
a new Gospel? No; but rather a might- 
ier faith in the one we have. Do they de- 
mand new doctrines? No; but more 
power in preaching the truths that have 
outlived nineteen centuries. Do we need 
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a new revelation of Jesus Christ? Yes, 
yes, in the fuller manifestation of him in 
the more loving, cou us and conse- 
crated lives of his followers. A new 
baptism of the Holy Spirit? Verily, we 
do need it; and then our pulpits will be 
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clothed with power, and our preachers 
will have tongues of fire, and every 
change will be a change for the better ad- 
vancement and enlargement of the king- 
dom of our adorable Lord. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. | 


German Chat 


By the Countess Von Krockow 


66 OW, Countess, will you explain 
one thing to me?” 

We had strolled into the li- 
brary of our host after the dinner, the li- 
brary of Bulau Hall being attractive, the 
only one in the whole country on whose 
tables one finds a number of foreign 
newspapers laid out, the rest of us con- 
tenting ourselves with subscribing for 
the Kreuzzeitung, the local gazette and 
a hunting paper. 

I looked up inquiringly ; perhaps some- 
what mockingly. Baron Hochkirch of- 
ten attacks me on political subjects, and 
as he held in his hands a New York news- 
paper, I surmised what was coming. If 
anybody in America had defaulted with 


five hundred thousand dollars, or a fire 


had consumed a theater, or a band of rob- 
bers had waylaid an express train, it was 
I who should be held accountable for the 
man, the conflagration or the train rob- 
bers, for the plain reason that I had been 
born in the United States! “ Well?” 
And I put on a courageous air. 

“Your countrymen are so practical. 
They say time is money. Why, then, do 
they waste their time printing and read- 
ing pages of stuff over a petty incident? 
See what stands herein about Prince 
Henry’s visit. And the American jour- 
nals are all so.” He held the sheet by the 
top margin with his left hand, while his 
right dashed along down three columns 
of the front side and two of the reverse 
page. “How comes it that you busy 
Yankees devote time to perusing all that? 
About a mere act of polite courtesy, a 
visit, such as which, when paid to royal 
courts in Europe, as occurs every week, 
we report in a single paragraph or two?” 

He looked really expectant, and the 


note of earnestness in his voice attracted 
the attention of our neighbors at the li- 
brary table. I laughed. 

“Oh! Baron Hochkirch, and do you 
indeed think that busy Americans read 
their newspapers? ” 

“ But, Countess, not read what one 
subscribes and pays for!” 

“ Busy Americans read nothing but the 
headlines. I fancy so, at any rate, 
now that I am old. I myself have 
never been a busy American. I have 
only been a callow one. When, I 
must confess it, I did read the 
papers, I believed in them, you see. 
That was the secret. And it was so ex- 
citing being lifted like a boat on one high 
wave after another of news booms; one 
month a ferreted out murder case, the 
next a crusade against Tammany, then 
the ‘ ropes of pearls’ of some lady, and 
so on. In those days I should have been 
caught away upon this Prince Henry 
high tidal wave, too, I dare'say. But I 
would not have been a ‘busy Ameri- 
can.’ ? 

“T consider that the gratitude on the 
part of the Americans over the Emperor 
recognizing them as equals—for the mis- 
sion signifies this—cannot be exagger- 
ated,” remarked Princess A., sententious- 
ly. “ Miss Roosevelt has been distin- 
guished by receiving an invitation such 
as hitherto have gone to the Princess of 
Hesse, the Princess John George of Sax- 
ony and ladies of royal blood. 

“Read nothing save the headlines,” 
repeated Baron H., under his breath; the 
waste of money imputed by this extrava- 
gance appearing more reprehensible than 
the waste of time to him. 

“You must think of it this way,” I 
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explained. “ It is the reporters who ex- 
pand every incident into such colossal 
lots of copy, for money; the callow pub- 
lic who read the copy do so for enter- 
tainment; and everybody all around is 
benefited ; even the busy head line read- 
ers are pleased, because—because, I am 
a little afraid they appreciate that the 
Prince is being worked for all he is 
worth. Tho, of course, Miss Roosevelt 
may be appreciative of the honor side of 
the visit.” 

I wished to nettle the Princess a bit, 
and trusted to the others understanding 
me,~- 

“Who may have suggested the idea 
of inviting Miss Roosevelt to name the 
yacht, any way?” put in a peacemaker, 
divertingly) 

“Tt was Frau von  Thielmann,” 
snapped out Princess A, 

“Why! I heard the suggestion came 
from the Seckendorfs,” remonstrated 
Frau von W. 

“It came from the Thielmann, through 
Baron Senden, in the original instance, 
no matter how the suggestion may have 
reached the Emperor ultimately,” insist- 
ed, acidly, Princess A. “ It is not every 
suggestion that can be traced so directly 
as the plan for endowing Rome with a 
statue of Goethe.” 

“With your permission, Princess, it 
was the Emperor himself who conceived 
the idea of the statue. I know that posi- 
tively,” resisted Frau von W., but quite 
placidly. “I know, because I had it from 
the Eberleins involuntarily. I happened 
to be with Frau Eberlein after their re- 
turn from Italy, when he returned from 
the palace. She inquired what the Em- 
peror and he had talked about, and he 
said the Emperor asked what Germans 
were held in esteem in Rome, and he had 
declared his belief that the only German 
name the Romans knew in general is 
Goethe’s. It was weeks later that Eber- 
lein heard the Emperor had made up his 
mind to present Goethe’s statue to the 
city of Rome. Eberlein received a note 
from the Emperor on the morning of the 
premiére of Sudermann’s new drama, 
“Es lebe das Leben” ; the 27th of January 
it was. I remember now. It was on the 
Emperor’s own birthday. He informed 
Eberlein of his plan and that he should 
have the commission.” 

“ Why, the notice that it is Herr Eber- 
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lein who is to make the-statue appeared 
only yesterday. I read it in the Kreuz- 
eeitung,” exclaimed the peacemaker. 

“A month after. That is different 
from your American journalism, Coun- 
tess,” teased Baron Hochkirch. 

“Hah! Herr Eberlein married a 
Countess Herzberg. He is a gentleman. 
Naturally he would maintain silence un- 
til it should please the King to disclose 
it,” asserted Princess A. To which we 
all said, “ Assuredly,” and all thought 
in secret, “ Wo to the man who should 
brag of himself to the lessening of the 
King’s glory.” 

“ It is said the Emperor disapproves of 
the spiritualism that is being practiced 
at the court,” whispered the peacemaker, 
irrelevantly, gazing toward Princess A. 

Princess A. closed her lips. We were 
looking, too. For it is said she attends 
séances when in Berlin, and we think she 
knows whether the Emperor is more 
skeptical than her Majesty. 

“The Emperor may judge it wise to 
maintain good relations with the powers 
of the other world as well as with the 
Powers of this,” I hazarded. “ It seems 
certain the reports were unfounded that 
he had ordered Police President . von 
Windheim to suppress Eddyism, or stop 
Herr Gossel. I expect you will take me 


‘to account for the Christian Science craze 


here, Baron, as you have taken me up for 
the Prince Henry madness in America.” 

“ Herr Goéssel heals by means of mag- 
netism,” remonstrated Frau von W. 
“How many cases does one know of 
that he has healed.” 

“The Christian Scientists heal many 
believers likewise,” said the peacemaker, 
tentatively. 

“Without pretending to foretell the 
sex of unborn children, nor which brides 
officers should select,” I declared. 

“ Yet it is the Christian Scientists that 
the Reichstag appealed to Minister von 
Posadowski to suppress,” commented the 
peacemaker again, and in a tone so re- 
sentful for her we concluded at once that 
she must be a convert. And I supported 
her by saying, “It is an advance when 
Christian ladies transfer their trust from 
magnetizers to prayers. The Baron 
would think so, too,” I concluded, “ if 
Christian Science did not hail from 
America. You are truly patriotic, Baron 
—tho not so practically patriotic as 
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Deputy Miiller. He based Ais argument 
in the Reichstag against the Eddyists on 
the ground that if patients should be 
healed by praying the apothecaries of the 
Vaterland would be injured in their 
money business. My Yankee country- 
men could not go further than that.” 

“ Miller’s an ass,” ejaculated Hoch- 
kirch. 

“T wish I really understood what it 
is,” sighed the peacemaker. “ The news- 
papers all decry, without explaining it. 
If it is healing by means of prayer, why 
should you object, Baron? Count von 
der Recke healed many by praying, even 
to the deliverance from demon posses- 
sion.” 

“Tt is not the healing I object to,” 
burst out Baron Hochkirch. “ Let any- 
body heal who can, I say. There is a 
shepherd on my estate in Posen worth 
all the doctors in the country. But this 
woman Eddy has written a book. A 
friend sent it to me. Rustic apocalyps- 
ism!” 

“Why, Baron!” 

“Worse, sheer blasphemy.” 

“Pssas!” cried the peacemaker, who 
is an Austrian by birth. 

“ He thinks 


“He is joking,” I said. 
women who write books too bad for 
words, you know; at any rate, for just 
words.” 

“ When I read ‘ Science and Health,’ 
it seemed to me I was dealing with a seer 
intensely in earnest,” remarked the Prin- 


cess. “A rustic crudeness marks the 
book.” 

“She cannot command even good 
grammar.” 

“ But she commands spiritual insight.” 

“ Acknowledge, Baron,” said I, “ that 
if the book were really blasphemous, the 
Church would have had the police con- 
fiscate it. You should even excuse the 
fault of it being American. Consider— 
it is the first rustic mystical writing that 
has come out of the land of Gotham into 
Germany. How many mystic books has 
Germany issued into the world, from 
Bohme down. Be fair, now,” 
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“ You ladies call mystic what I call ir- 
religious, impertinent, presumptuous 
autodidactism and nonsense. If J were 
honored with the ear of his Majesty, on 
this subject, I should regard it as my 
duty to denounce the whole humbug,” he 
answered, and looked reprimandingly at 
Princess A. 

“T should not,” said she, quietly. 

“ Quite right,” declared Frau von W. 

A general movement was taking place 
in the room. Notes of music sounded in 
the salon, and groups of guests disin- 
tegrated, in order to pass out. We rose 
from our seats also. 

“What a pity you two never quarrel 
to an end,” observed Frau von W., nod- 
ding toward me and the Baron. 

“A greater pity should they!” said 
the Princess. 

“You mean that then Baron Hoch- 
kirch would cease being roused into the 
bad tempers that keep off his distempers. 
That is true. You owe your health to 
me, Baron. Tho really, I expected some- 
thing much worse than has been put on 
me. I thought you would hold me re- 
sponsible for my countrymen having be- 
lieved that England prevented an inter- 
vention of Europe during the Spanish 
war.” 

“Countess, that is a greater puzzle 
than the spread of Eddyism,” retorted 
he, promptly. “How can a nation so 
sensible ””—I courtesied—‘“so shrewd, 
lay trust in England?” 

“We don’t,” I said, confidentially. 
“We don’t lay either trust or distrust in 
England nor in anyother European State. 
We only drop trust or distrust, so to 
speak, on a hook attached to a line and 
are ready to pull in at any moment.” 

But Baron Hochkirch is too thorough 
a Teuton to support frivolity, so gave it 
as his verdict that the United States will 
not be able to maintain their self-suffi- 
ciency and self-determination. The Gov- 
ernment will find itself forced into al- 
liances. And that Germany will be seen 
to be a most desirable ally. 


DrespEN, GERMANY. 





One Housewife’s Protest 
by Marion Harland 


STRANGER correspondent fur- 
nishes the text for this very plain 
talk with my _ sister house- 

mothers : 

“T see by the papers that-women who have 
to do housework for a living have formed a 
League. The woman who (if I remember 
aright) suggested the idea in the first place be- 
longed to a different class. I think women 
have seen enough of other unions to dread 
them. I don’t see how any one who has to 


hire help would set such a thing on foot if she 
had ‘horse sense!’ I should like to know 


what the majority of housewives think of it.” 

The majority of thoughtful, practical 
housewives have but one opinion on this 
head, I fancy. At least I have heard but 
one expressed since the formation of the 
aforesaid “ Protective League,” now 
more than a year ago. My blunt cor- 
respondent voices that opinion after her 
own manner. Many besides herself are 


at a loss to comprehend how any one 
who appreciates the difficulties already 
existing with regard to concert of inter- 


est between mistress and maid should 
deliberately put up an acknowledged bar- 
rier to the accomplishment of that end. 

There is not that household in the land 
where servants are employed which is 
not measurably dependent upon them for 
peace of mind as well as for comfort of 
body. Every housewife who reads this 
will recall the sinking of heart, the damp 
depression of spirit which have suddenly 
overtaken a cheerful mood when the 
kitchen barometer betokened “storm ” 
or “change.” Such an “ overtaking ” is 
not an affliction, but it sometimes comes 
dangerously near to sorrow. The inde- 
pendent maid-of-all-work has it in her 
power to alter the family plans with a 
word, when that word is “ Going.” 
Should she elect to stay, her lowering 
brows and sharp or sullen speech abash 
a mistress who quails at little else. In 
wealthier households a domestic “strike” 
involves panic, disorder and suffering. 

I know a wet-nurse whose abandon- 
ment of her infant charge, without a 
word of warning at ten o’clock one Sat- 
urday night, caused a long and terribly 
dangerous illness, resulting in infantile 
paralysis. A cook who had lived in one 
family for three years resented the ar- 
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rival of unexpected guests, packed he: 
trunk and left her mistress to get dinner. 
The lady was in delicate health and all 
unused to such work. She became over- 
heated and exhausted, took a heavy cold, 
which ripened into pneumonia, and died 
three days after the cook’s desertion. 

I need not multiply illustrations of the . 
helplessness. of American housewives in 
the face of such disasters, and the possi- 
bility that these may befall any one of 
us. We have no redress. The women 
who helped organize the “ Protective 
League ” know this. The law does not 
protect the employer. Public opinion 
gives her no support. The cook whose 
fit of temper cost a kind mistress her 
life was recommended to me within a 
month after an event that should have 
shocked the moral sense of every house- 
wife in the community, and recommend- 
ed by a friend of the murdered woman 
and of myself. When I exclaimed in 
surprise, I was told: “We cannot be 
ee of our neighbors’ domestic af- 
airs.” 

There is no class spirit among us. For 
some reasons this is a matter of con- 
gratulation to us and the public. All 
that is needed to make the opening gulf 
between mistresses and maids impassable 
is organization on our part, which signi- 
fies open war. It is, nevertheless, I note 
in passing, patent that there should be a 
code of honor among us with regard to 
employment of those who have proved 
absolutely untrustworthy in other house- 
holds. 

The point I would make is that what 
my stranger-friend calls “horse sense,” 
which I take to mean a particularly 
rugged variety of common sense, should 
have held back “ women of a different 
class” from fostering the idea in the 
minds of the more ignorant that they 
must band together for defense against 
wage-payers. The philanthropic (?) 
leaders of the moyement have lent form 
and respectability to discontent, which 
the best women in every community are 
trying to quell by just and kind treat- 
ment of their employees. 

After careful study of this vexed ques- 
tion for two-score years, I wish to record 
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my conviction that the domestics in well 
regulated American homes are better 
cared for, better paid and more thorough- 
ly appreciated than any other class of 
working women in this country or 
abroad. I record, likewise and confi- 
dently; that the proportion of faithful, 
valued and even beloved domestics 
among us is much larger than that of 
indifferent or worthless. Most cheerful- 
ly and thankfully I add to this record 
that, personally, I have a list of honest, 
virtuous, willing workers, whose terms of 
service in my family varied from three 
to thirteen years, and who went from my 
house to homes of their own, bearing 
with them the cordial esteem of those 
they had served. Nor is my experience 
singular even in these United States. It 
is so far from being exceptional that 
I deprecate, almost as an _ individual 
grievance, the attempt to organize those 
who should be our co-workers into a 
faction that considers us as “ the Opposi- 
tion.” It is a putting asunder of those 
whom a mutual need should join to- 
gether. 


Booker T. 


AST year I went down to Tuskegee 
to attend the great Negro Confer- 
ference and the scarcely less inter- 

esting workers’ conference the day fol- 
lowing. 

There, surrounded by ninety teachers, 
nearly every one of them of exceptional 
ability along some line; there, under- the 
shadow of sixty different buildings, all 
erected under his supervision, thronged 
with a thousand bright, ambitious, self- 
reliant students; there, in the midst of a 
thousand farmers who year after year 
come up to Tuskegee as a Mohammedan 
might go to Mecca, there you see the real 
Booker Washington literally “ going 
about doing good.” 

I have met and known more or less in- 
timately nearly all the eminent men the 
colored race has produced in the last gen- 
eration. And there were giants in those 
days, men of great courage, eloquence 
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The working of the unrighteous leaven 
is already apparent in the reports of the 
meetings of the “ League,” taken down 
by grinning newspaper men and given 
to.us “ for what they are worth.” - One 
report, clipped from a Western paper, 
contains a warm protest against golf 
playing on the part of young men and - 
women in families ministered to (at so 
much per month) by the Leaguers. They 
keep dinner waiting, urge the protestants, 
and bring in mud upon clean carpets, 
thereby interfering with “ evenings out ” 
and increasing the labor of housework— 
with much more to the same effect. 

A second report from a different 
branch of “the League” deprecates the 
care and nursing of young children as 
“injurious to the health and depressing 
to the spirits of young ladies thus em- 
ployed.” 

All this “ for what it is worth?” True, 
but scum and driftwood show the trend 
of the current. 

And this stream is running the wrong 
way! 

Pompton, N. J. 


Washington 


By the Rev. Charles S. Morris 


Frecp SECRETARY OF THE AFRICAN Baptist InpusTRIAL Mission Society 


and tact. I was raised by the sainted 
Bishop Payne. I have traveled thou- 
sands of miles with Frederick Douglass. 
I have known Price, Langston, Bruce, 
Crummell and Williams. I do not hesi- 
tate to say I think Booker Washington 
will leave a profounder impress upon his 
race and nation than any one of the great 
spirits I have named. Bishop Payne was, 
without question, the mightiest force in 
his Church, but not much felt outside of 
it. Langston was a shining rhetorician, 
but he made no solid contribution to the 
welfare of the race. Bruce was a singu- 
larly astute and successful politician—al- 
ways respectable, but never great—too 
timid to take any positive position on any 
question which involved a risk. Price 
died before he had a fair opportunity to 
give the race his best service. Crummell 
was a scholar of large attainments and a 
preacher of real ability, but his sphere 
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was necessarily circumscribed by his own 
limitations and those of his Church. 
Frederick Douglass was the noblest 
Roman of them all—a mastodon surviv- 
ingover from another age—a man of vast 
powers of oratory, a picturesque and 
stately figure, one of the grand old 
guard of liberty who wrought magnifi- 
cently for the overthrow of slavery, but 
Mr. Douglass did not grasp the prob- 
lems of these later years. Like so many 
of the older school he was continually 
looking for help from whence our free- 
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dom came—from Washington, from the 
Republican party, from the people of the 
North. I have heard him appeal night 
after night, as only he could appeal, to 
the great heart and conscience of the 
North to protect his people, to secure to 
them their ballot by a force bill and to 
protect them from lynching by United 
States troops. He could not believe but 
that the people that had sprung to arms 
at his former appeal and bayoneted slav- 
ery to death would rush to the ballot 
box and decree that the negro should be 
protected in the exercise of the rights 
the Constitution had given him. And so, 
for the last quarter of a century of his 
life, he was like the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. There was the same un- 


yielding purpose, the same courage, the 
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same eloquent, soul-stirring- appeal, but 
it was to a people who had ears to hear 
but would not hear. For his own race 
he had scarcely any message. He thought 
the problem was the nation’s—the white 
side of the nation’s. When black men 
were crowding into Southern legisla- 
tures and into Congress he shook his 
head in sad foreboding and said, “ They 
are coming too soon,” but he made no 
attempt to direct them. 

When they swarmed up from the 
South to a National Republican Conven- 
tion he went there, too, but he never 
sought to form them into a potent force 
that could dictate the nomination and 
win for the race the protection of the 
incoming administration. He denounced 
the store order system and the abomi- 
nable industrial conditions of the South, 
but he had no remedy, except the vague 
and indefinite term, “ Justice.” He called 
several of the largest national conven- 
tions the race has ever held. But after 
he had delivered a masterly opening ad- 
dress he turned the meeting over to the 
vice-presidents and seemed to have con- 
sidered his duty discharged. He did not 
seem to grasp the vast power there was 
in organization. And so, tho admired, 
honored and loved by us all, we must con- 
fess that the latter years of his life, the 
last quarter of a centry, was more pic- 
turesque than useful. He was more than 
he did. He had vast power, but he did 
not apply it to practical service. He did 
not grasp the real situation, and hence 
his remedies did not meet the disease. 
He hated the South, and distrusted her 
utterly, and with a confidence it seemed 
as if no recreancy of the North could 
shake he expected her to front and fight 
all the negro’s battles for him. 

In this he and Mr. Washington radi- 
cally disagreed, and I think Mr. Wash- 
ington is right. Mr. Douglass believed 
the negroes’ hope was from without, Mr. 
Washington believes it is from within. 
Mr. Douglass’s position was all right for 
before the war. Then a revolution had to 
be wrought without before anything 
could be done within. But once break 
a race’s chains, once clothe it with the 
mantle of citizenship, once make it the 
equal before the orgariic law of the land, 
then it must stand alone, it must protect 
itself by its wealth, its tact, its intelli- 
gence, its ability to play off one party 
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against another. Failing these, it will 
continue to be robbed and wronged until 
it learns its lesson in the bitter school of 
experience. And the A, B, C of this lesson 
of self-protection is for a race to learn 
to feed itself. The negro knows how to 
feed the white man; he has not learned 
how to feed himself. He is hands and 
feet for a white head, not for a black 
one. He can work for some one who 
will think for him. He must learn to 
think for himself and work for himself. 
This lesson Booker Washington is teach- 
ing with rare fidelity and effect in the 
midst of that moral and physical Ala- 
bama wilderness which he is making to 
bloom and blossom like a rose. He has 
seen the race driven back by the relent- 
lesscompetition of foreign hordes and the 
merciless edict of trades unions until the 
negro is seriously threatened with starva- 
tion from enforced idleness, due to a 
cruel and scandalous prejudice that is at- 
tempting to keep a man out of all sorts 
of decent work simply because he is 
wearing the color God gave him, or from 
the lack of trades on the part of the 
younger generation, who are not taking 
the places of the older colored trades- 
men, whose ranks are fast being depleted. 
And by his clarion cry of warning and 
alarm he is arousing the race to awake 
and face a real, terrific, appalling danger. 

The few in good position do not see or 
feel this, but the toiling millions who 
have nothing between them and starva- 
tion but a pair of untrained hands. The 
thousands of boys who have graduated 
from high school and college and then 
been forced to take refuge in some hotel 
or on the railroad because they could get 
nothing else to do, they know that Mr. 


Washington has grasped the real situa- 


tion and that he is the real benefactor of 
the race. Of course, he will be misunder- 
stood by some; he will be deliberately 
misrepresented by others; he will be 
blindly and maliciously struck at by 
others—the Philistines are not the only 
people who have been injured by the 
jawbone of an ass. Mr. Douglass once 
wrote to me that it was “the best fruit 
tree in the orchard that was most pelted 
with sticks and stones.” I have seen 
grown boys, unable to educate themselves 
without appeals to charity, going about 
the country seeking to attract attention 
to themselves by attacks on him. I have 
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seen men who have never been South and 
who know nothing of Southern condi- 
tions scolding him because he said the 
negroes of the black belt of the South 
need to make friends with the man who 
can turn him out under the open sky, with 
nothing to eat and nowhere to go. 

It seems to be a perfect fad with a lot 
of so called advocates of higher educa- 
tion to attack him. Yet there is not a 
black man in the country who says kinder 
things about higher education, who gives 
employment to as many highly educated 
young men and women as Mr. Washing- 
ton. 

The other week the Nashville Ameri- 
can*gave Rev. C. S. Smith an opportu- 
nity to say a word for his race, and al- 
most the first thing he did was to go out 
and get a handful of mud and throw at 
Booker Washington. There is no argu- 
ment in saying the negro had too much 
industrial training in slavery. Most of 
the slaves who purchased their liberty 
—who made enough to purchase their 
liberty—were the skilled mechanics, but 
they are fast dying out, the class is al- 
most extinct. Who will take their places? 
Somebody must. If the negro does not, 
the white man from the North and from 
Europe will, and with him will come 
the trade union, of which Dr. Smith com- 
plains. 

I honor Booker Washington because 
he is a modest, earnest, heroic man who 
is willing to serve his race, and do it 
without any flourish of trumpets, without 
charging a hundred dollars a night for 
speaking for it, without making any 
blatant professions of how much he loves 
it, without sitting down in Washington 
during-half of an administration to get 
a chance to hold office for it. This sim- 
ple, brave, devoted man showed what 
metal he was made of when, eighteen 
years ago, he went down into that dark 
corner of Alabama and began building 
Tuskegee, toiling on faithfully summer 
and winter, year in and out, serving a 
grand course in its day of small things, 
serving it grandly, with a lover’s fond- 
ness, with a martyr’s constancy. As his 
fame has grown he has grown, equaling 
every occasion, even the greatest, and 
surpassing the most sanguine hopes of 
friends until to-day Tuskegee is the best 
known school in the South. Booker 
Washington toiled in obscurity till at last 
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the nation, thrilled with the eloquence 
and rare tact of his Atlanta speech, real- 
ized that from out of the bosom of her 
unfettered ‘millions, even in the first gen- 
eration of their freedom, there has come, 
not only a great teacher, a splendid 
executive, a superb orator, but a states- 
man and prophet, with a vision clear 
enough to see the path of duty and a will 
resolute enough to tread it, not turning 
aside to see the burning bush, even tho 
one of his own race should be wasting 
to ashes in its flame. I say without hesi- 
tation it is my candid belief that Booker 
Washington is doing more for the New 
South than any other man in it. The 
Master’s definition is always true: 
“Whosoever would be great among you 
let him be your servant.” This is the 
glory of Mr. Washington that, never ask- 
ing any office or honors—ex-Minister to 
nowhere, Recorder of nothing, Delegate- 
at-Large to no convention—he has been 
content to toil on, a private in the ranks, 
an unboasting, untitled benefactor, not 
of his race only, but of both races, than 
whom none more useful, practical and 
worthy has risen south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

One does not feel that he is stultifying 
himself in honoring such a man. You 
take off your hat instinctively when you 
see that modest, plain dressed, unassum- 
ing hero who created as with a magi- 
cian’s wand the sixty buildings that clus- 
ter on the hill, now known all over the 
world as Tuskegee, who, at Atlanta, fac- 
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ing the serried remnants of an army that 
fought to cleave down his race’s liberty 
upon the battlefield, uttered words that 
disarmed the prejudices of a life time 
and caused men and women who de- 
spised him for his color to shout them- 
selves hoarse in frantic applause as, 
without surrendering a single principle of 
manhood, he sought to establish a modus 
vivendi between the two much troubled 
branches of God’s great family, who in 
some strange way have educated them- 
selves to think they must hate each other 
because they don’t look alike. No wonder 
that at a meeting held while I was in 
London, England’s nobility gathered 
about this, God’s nobleman, and applaud- 
ed to the echo the generous eulogy of our 
gifted Ambassador ; no wonder that even 
down here in South Africa he is known 
and honored, and the professor of the 
greatest industrial school in South Africa 
sends him through me a little token of 
honest and hearty appreciation. After 
all, tho sometimes a little tardy, the world 
usually gives us all that we prove a clear 
title to, without much regard to race, color 
or previous condition. Hence the recogni- 
tion of Booker Washington, after eigh- 
teen years of obscurity, as the natural 
leader of the colored race by the divine 
right of a coronet of brains. If the man- 
tle of Douglass fell on him suddenly, it 
was because he was near the grand old 
apostle of liberty when he went to heaven 
in a chariot of fire. 


The Starry Choir 


By Henry Austin 


HEN the Morning Stars together In that dawn of golden weather, 


Sang in the Purple above— 
Sang in the Purple under us 
A music more than thunderous, 
Yet soft as a floating feather 
And as sweet as a cooing dove: 
O, Universe, tell me whether, 
When they sang that song together, 


Soft as a floating feather, 
Sweet as a cooing dove; 
Low in the Purple under us, 
High in the Purple above; 
That music weird and wonderous— 
O, Universe, whisper me whether 
The key of it was not Love. 


Cranrorp, N J, 





When King Edward VII Visited New York 


By George Forrester Williams 


LBERT EDWARD, Queen Vic- 

A toria’s eldest son, now King Ed- 

ward VII of England and Em- 

peror of India, frequently, when he was 

Prince of Wales, placed himself on rec- 

ord to the effect that he would much 

prefer the seclusion enjoyed by men with- 

out royal or noble rank; “La Bour- 
geoisie,” as it is in French. 

Small wonder this, for any man of or- 
dinary sense would naturally, at times, 
get disgusted with and tired of the 
dreary routine of court life and etiquette 
—the conventionality, not the divinity, 
that doth hedge a King—and especially 
all the fuss and feathers attending the 
outside movements or travels of members 
of the British Royal family. 

Now that Albert Edward has ascended 
the throne of Great Britain and the East 
Indies, this democratic idea has probably 
vanished forever amid the glamour of 
Imperial power. Yet it is well known 
that the present English King and Indian 
Emperor, during the long and prosperous 
reign of his mother, was extremely fond 
of slipping through the hedge that sur- 
rounds even a possible King to go roam- 
ing about the purlieus of high and low 
London in the guise of a common, every 
day Englishman. 

In such moods it was the Prince’s cus- 
tom to hail a passing cab or select one at 
the nearest stand, and go crawling or 
galloping, according to the disposition of 
the animal in the shafts. Many curious 
stories of the Prince’s adventures are cur- 
rent in London high life, and quite as 
many are common gossip in circles of the 
Lower Ten, which are seldom heard of 
in the exclusive clubs of the British me- 
tropolis. 

ne of the most amusing that came 
into my possession was the Prince’s in- 
ability one night to pay his cab fare— 
Princes are often without pocket money 
—and the utter disbelief on the part of 
the driver of his vehicle as to the Prince 
of Wales’s identity, for he threatened to 
hale his august passenger to the nearest 
police station as a common swindler. 


Only the accidental, but opportune, ap- 
pearance of a young nobleman who was 
personally known to the angry “ cabby,” 
because of his sporting proclivities, pre- 
vented that consummation devoutly to 
be dreaded, the bringing of a Prince to 
judgment. The cab driver, of course, 
nearly fell into a fit when he realized that 
he had contemplated thrusting the heir 
apparent to the British throne into what 
he would call a “ blooming ” police cell. 

The genial Prince had a hearty laugh 
at “ cabby’s ” discomfiture ; but “ cabby ” 
was raised to the seventh heaven of de- 
light, a few days after, by a gift of a 
superb brand-new cab and a horse with 
four sound and serviceable legs. This 
vehicle made his modest fortune, for 
every London dandy wanted to ride in 
the “Ich Dien” hansom. It was even 


hinted in the clubs that Bobby Arm- 
strong, the cabby, quadrupled his equi- 


pages, in order to reap the rich harvest at 
his hand. 

The Prince at an early hour in the 
morning of another day called a pass- 
ing cab. While he was riding to his 
destination in the swirling topheavy han- 
som, at a shilling a mile, the horse, which 
had descended from a famous racing 
stable, by reason of weak knees, suddenly 
started off on a delightful gallop. The 
high-perched driver was incontinently 
pitched from his seat, and the Prince in- 
side was left in considerable danger. 

London policemen or “ Bobbies” are 
not as ready as New York bluecoats to 
stop runaway horses, and for a minute or 
two it seemed as tho the Prince was in 
for a smash or a fearful spill. Suddenly 
a man sprang from the sidewalk, and by 
a lucky clutch gained possession of the 
reins near the bit, and after a brief strug- 
gle checked the frightened animal. The 
Prince quietly descended from the 
vehicle, and after asking for the name 
and address of his preserver, stoutl 
started off to walk to Marlborou 
House. - 

Very soon thereafter, Tom Higgin- 
son, the man who had so fortunately 
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stopped the horse, was astonished, while 
industriously laying bricks on a new 
house in Spitalsfields, by the appearance 
of an extremely well dressed individual, 
who propounded the following question: 

“What would you like to do or have 
in the way of bettering your condition in 
life?” 

“ What the blazes are ye givin’ me?” 
responded Tom, with the surly independ- 
ence of the British workman who resents 
nothing more than to be chaffed or 
“ kidded” by a stranger and a superior. 

“T’m in earnest, my man. Speak out! 
I will assist you to anything within rea- 
son that is in my power.” 

“But why?” asked Tom, still sus- 
picious of some elaborate hoax. 

“ Because a friend of mine, who is in- 
terested in you, has told me to do what- 
ever I can for you.” 

“You may be a-gammoning,” replied 
‘om, as he stuck his trowel into a heap 
of mortar. “But I takes yer at yer 
word. This bricklaying isn’t a very 
amusing nor a money-making occupa- 
tion, for yer see the work depends on the 
weather. What I would like is a pub; 
but that’s nobbut a notch or two beyond 
your friend.” 

“By no means. You just look about 
and pick out a real good public house 
that can be purchased. Here’s my card. 
When you find a place to suit you come 
and see me.” 

In less than a month Tom Higginson 
was the proud proprietor of a notable 
London public, on the old Kent Road, 
for which the Prince of Wales had paid 
£1,000 ($5,000), the London excise sys- 
tem being that the license always goes 
with the house. On ascertaining the 
identity of his generous patron bricklay- 
ing Tom obtained permission to call his 
public “ The Prince of Wales’s Arms,” 
and it was in his comfortably sanded par- 
lor that I first heard this tale. 

Tom made money very fast, for the 
story of his elevation in life soon got 
abroad, while he achieved, through the 
exertions of his buxom and energetic 
wife, a great reputation for deviled ham 
and mutton bones, grilled beefsteaks and 
chops, welsh rarebits, etc. It speedily 
became the fashion among the London 
bloods to visit the Prince of ‘Wales’s 
Arms, and so Tom waxed fat in person 
and purse. 
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“His Royal Highness,” said Tom to 
me one evening, as he blew away the 
froth on his pot of beer, “sometimes 
sends me the tip by one of his gold-laced 
flunkeys that he will drop in here on such 
and such an evening with some of his 
noble friends. You may imagine how 
the old woman and I cleans up and shuts 
up. Not a blooming soul gets in that 
night. We polishes every bit of brass 
and copper in sight, sands all of the floors 
and puts a bit of red carpet on the door 
step. I always provides the best of stuff, 
and the Prince always enjoys himself.” 

“ And no charge, I suppose?” 

“Not much! The Prince is nothing 
of that sort. I always gets full pay for 
whatever I puts on the table, and some- 
times a trifle over. But how His Royal 
Highness do relish one of the old wom- 
an’s deviled ham bones! She always 
shaves down a new boiled ham on pur- 
pose.” 

I now come to my own experience of 
King Edward VII when he was a 
fledgeling pure and simple—but anxious 
“to fly the coop.” It will be remem- 
bered that when during the month of 
October, in 1860, as Baron Renfrew, he 
visited the United States, he was re- 
ceived in New York City with all pos- 
sible honor; and, it may be truly added 
in justice to him, with a great deal more 
adulation and fashionable fuss than was 
palatable to his royal stomach. All the 
militia regiments paraded to escort him 
through the streets of the city, with the 
single exception of “the Fighting Sixty- 
ninth,” whose officers, being natives or 
descendants of natives of the Emerald 
Isle, were not partial to Princes of his ilk. 

The Aldermanic-Committee caught the 
young, beardless Prince in their nets, of 
course, and actually took him to the old 
Tombs prison, the Penitentiary, the city 
hospitals and other cheerful and inspiring 
places, regarded by them as the prin- 
cipal sights in the Empire City. 

The Prince and his entourage were 
domiciled in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, then 
just beginning its career as a fashionable 
hostelry; and their apartments were lo- 
cated in the Twenty-third Street cor- 
ridor, afterward noted as the residence 
of General William Tecumseh Sherman, 
whose wonderful and successful march 
to the sea gave inspiration to the com- 
poser of “ Marching Through Georgia,” 
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a familiar tune that ultimately made the 
old General’s life miserable by its con- 
stant repetition in his presence. 

The local newspapers, of course, de- 
tailed reporters to watch and describe the 
Prince’s movements, while the notoriety- 
seeking Aldermanic Committee men took 
precious good care that the city incurred 
the expense of sundry carriages for the 
benefit of newspaper men in order that 
they might participate in every so-called 
sight-seeing expedition planned for the 
“ Baron’s ” especial delectation. I, then 
a reporter on the Times, was assigned by 
the City Editor to write up the daily 
movements of the Prince and his numer- 
ous retinue, and Mr. Mortimer Thomp- 
son represented the Tribune. The other 
newspapers sent a different man each 
day, so Thompson and I, being personal 
friends anyway, became especially chum- 
my. Thompson had attained consider- 
able fame by writing a series of amusing 
sketches under the signature of “ Doe- 
sticks,” in which a character he named 
“ Damphool” was the leading feature. 
Compared with myself, Thompson was a 
veteran in American journalism. He 
had won his spurs while I still was hop- 
ing to win them and receive the accolade 
of newspaper knighthood. 

Working together, “ Doesticks ” and [ 
had spent two days in the exciting pur- 
suit of following the young Prince 
through prison corridors and hospital 
wards, and on the third morning we ar- 
rived at the Fifth Avenue Hotel simul- 
taneously. Proceeding to the “ Royal ” 
Corridor, we were somewhat surprised 
to find the Prince disconsolately walking 
up and down the softly carpeted passage, 
entirely unattended—alone and looking 
lonely. He was evidently in a very bad 
temper, tho he acknowledged our salu- 
tations very cordially and sweetly. We 
were about to withdraw from his pres- 
ence to a more respectful distance, when 
he exclaimed rather passionately : 

“How I do envy you, young gentle- 
men! You can go here and there, 
just as you like, with no one to bother 
you, or say do this or that. But I, being 
a Prince and the Baron Renfrew, must 
do as I am told by your muddleheaded 
Aldermen, and be stared at by crowds 
of curious people as if I were a new ani- 
mal in the Zoo. It is very tiresome, and 
T assure you that I am heartily sick of 
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this whole traveling business. How nice 
it must be to walk downstairs and take 
a quiet stroll through the streets! They 
took me to see a big prison yesterday. 
It was very large and gloomy, and the 
convicts were very uninteresting. Do 
you know, I was never inside of an Eng- - 
lish prison; never will be, if I can 
help it.” 

“ Doesticks,” being my elder in years 
and journalism, naturally took the in- 
itiative in reply. In point of fact the 
present King of England is just one year 
older than myself. As nothing pleased 
Mortimer Thompson better than an es- 
capade, he seized the opportunity. 

“My dear sir,” he began—we had 
been carefully instructed not to say 
“ Prince” or “ Your Royal Highness ”— 
“there is nothing to prevent your going 
right out into the streets at this very 
moment.” 

“Oh, you Scoot the crowds of people 
outside. How could I get through 
them?” and the Prince visibly shud- 
dered. 

“Tt is very true, sir, that the streets 
are now rapidly filling up with curious 
people,” responded Mr. Thompson, “ but 
they are only expecting to see you enter 
a carriage, duly escorted by a mob of be- 
ribboned Aldermen. If you go out all 
alone, unattended and without the usual 
flourish of a cavalry escort, I venture to 
say that not one of the thousands now on 
the pavement will recognize you as the 
Prince of Wales or Baron Renfrew.” 

“Do you really think so?” and the 
Prince’s young face lightened up won- 
derfully at the mere idea of a prank. 

“Indeed, I do. If you wish to take a 
short walk—there’s plenty of time before 
the Aldermanic Committee can arrive— 
we will very gladly go with you.” 

“T’ll do it!” cried the Prince, in a 
tone of boyish delight. “ That is, if you 
are sure that we will not get into any 
trouble.” 

“ Quite sure, sir, come along!” 

I had not uttered a word, for “ Doe- 
sticks’” audacity simply appalled me. 
Here he was, coolly proposing a tem- 
porary kidnapping of the Prince of 
Wales, or what really amounted to the 
same thing, and I was really frightened 
at the probable consequences. But Mr. 
Thompson gave neither the Prince nor 
myself any time for reflection or hesita- 
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tion. At once he led the way downstairs 
to the Twenty-third Street door. To my 
surprise and the Prince’s evident delight, 
the doorkeeper, who ought to have recog- 
nized the “ Baron,” failed to do so, while 
neither policemen nor the menand women 
who were jostling one another on the 
broad sidewalk paid any attention to us. 

“Hadn’t we better call a cab?” said 
the Prince, after we had got clear of the 
pushing crowd, he evidently being non- 
plussed at his sudden and unexpected 
emancipation from court etiquet or offi- 
cial routine. 

“Cab!” ejaculated the irrepressible 
“ Doesticks,” in a laughing voice. “ No, 
indeed, we will be far better off on foot.” 

Marching toward Sixth Avenue, we 
started northward up that thoroughfare. 
By the time the Prince had reached 
Twenty-fifth Street he recovered his 
composure, and it seemed remarkable to 
me how naturally he treated us as per- 
sonal friends. He was evidently bent on 
unbending, but there was, nevertheless, a 
sort of natural dignity in his manner, 
which rather overawed both “ Doesticks ” 
and myself. 

“Have you ever drunk a mint julep, 
sir?” asked Thompson abruptly, for he 
was beginning to enjoy the comic phase 
of our adventure. 

“Mint julep? What sort of a thing is 
it? ” demanded the Prince. 

“A confoundedly good concoction,” 
replied Thompson. “ It’s one of our na- 
tional beverages.” 

“T never heard of it before,” said the 
embryo King Edward VII, with keen in- 
terest and some regret in his tone. 

“Well, it’s about time that the Baron 
Renfrew should taste and give his judg- 
ment,” and Thompson led the Prince into 
- a famous barroom presided over by the 
no less famous Jerry Thomas, one of the 
greatest artists in his line or time. 

His Royal Highness watched the ela- 
borate and picturesque style of manufac- 
ture practiced by the mixers of elixirs in 
those ante-bellum days with profound 
curiosity and admiration, and when his 
ice-crammed goblet, with its golden 
wheat-straw, was handed to him, he took 
a sip with an air of bright expectancy, 
which instantly darkened to disappoint- 
ment, 
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“ Why, it’s only lemonade, after all.” 

“ With a stick in it,” responded “ Doe- 
sticks,” winking at me. 

Charles Dickens, in his novel, “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” describes the emotions of 
his hero after imbibing a seductive sherry 
cobbler bought him by merry Mark Tap- 
ley. I have always believed that the 
youthful Prince enjoyed a similar sensa- 
tion, for presently the subtle glow of the 
julep pervaded his consciousness, and he 
uttered a sigh of satisfaction as he re- 
linquished his depleted glass. 

“ That was very, very nice!” quoth he. 

Leisurely strolling up to what is now 
known as Greeley Square, or Thirty- 
third street, we passed on into Fifth ave- 
nue and returned to the main entrance 
of the hotel. The long, wide corridor 
was a scene of comical confusion, the 
Prince having just been missed by his at- 
tendants. His sudden, safe reappear- 
ance, however, somewhat calmed the pre- 
vailing excitement, but the Duke of New- 
castle took occasion to say: 

“ Are you not aware, sir, that we, your 
military and civil governors, are respon- 
sible for your safety to your royal mother 
with our heads?” 

“Your heads are safe enough. I’ve 
only been taking a quiet stroll: with a 
couple of good friends,” replied the 
Prince, nonchalantly. 7 

“ Doesticks ” and myself were soon in- 
formed by the committee that Lord 
Lyons, the British Minister to the United 
States, had requested our exclusion from 
the carriage party then about to start, as 
a punishment for our presumption. 
Thompson cheerfully remarked, “ All 
right. We’ve got a capital story which 
will suit our papers just as well as a 
dull account of some more visits to hos- 
pitals, prisons and lunatic asylums.” Lord 
Lyons, overhearing this, and fearing to 
be made ridiculous, rescinded his pro- 
hibition on condition that we keep silence 
about our morning adventure. 

We agreed, and no other reporters af- 
ter that enjoyed so much freedom in en- 
tering the Prince’s circle as we did; but 
we never got a chance to treat King Ed- 
ward as was to be to another “ very, very 
nice ” mint julep. 

New Yorx Crry 





The Antarctic Continent 
By Prof. C. E. Borchgrevink 


[The author of this article is now in this country on a lecturing tour. He was the first European in search 
the South Pole to land on the large Antarctic continent to which the name of South Victoria Land has been given and 
which is believed to be twice the size of Europe. He isthe son of a barrister at Christiania, Norway, and his mother 


was an English woman —Er 1Tor.] 


ATURALLY the world knows 
much more of the North than the 
South Pole because the Old 
World is at the North and the New 
World at the South, where there are new 
continents only recently invaded by emi- 
grants, whose task in conquering the wil- 
derness has left them little time or op- 
portunity,even were they tempted, to pass 
Southward over the roaring water and 
the frozen sea toward the ice-bound shore 
around the South Pole. 

Only of late, therefore, has the atten- 
tion of men been earnestly directed to 
Antarctic exploration, altho all the work 
that has been done in the Arctic regions 
fails to acquire its full value to science 
till suplemented by observations taken at 
the other end of the world. 

When we find similar customs existing 
at two corresponding geographical points 
near the ends of the world’s axis, we can 
say that we have ascertained a rule from 
which a natural law can be derived as a 
conclusion, whereas a similar observa- 
tion within the Arctic circle alone might 
prove to be merely an abnormal condi- 
tion—exceptional. 

Theory alone ought long ago to have 
told us that much land was likely to be 
found near the South Pole because we 
already knew so much more land in the 
Northern Hemisphere than in the South- 
ern. Thus it required a great weight 
within the South Polar circle to counter- 
balance the weight at the North, as even 
the seas of the Southern Hemisphere 
have a much greater depth than in the 
North. - 

From time to time since 1772, when 
Captain Cook is first reported to have 
sighted land in the South, new bits of 
shore were encountered, until at present 
we are able to trace the outline of a terri- 
tory in the Antarctic which is about 
8,000,000 square miles in extent, or twice 
the size of Europe. 

Undoubtedly there is close connection 
between the earth poles of the Australian 
archipelago and the Antarctic continent, 
while a trend of mountains of similar 


quality stretches through from Australia 
under water to about Admiralty range 
in South Victoria Land,and thence across 
the Antarctic continent toward the south 
of Cape Horn. 

I will here only mention that I find 
near Cape Adare in South Victoria Land 
sandstone of the very same kind as has 
been found at Broken Hill in Australia. 
Further, from dredgings pebbles have 
been brought up between Australia and 
the Antarctic continent giving the clues 
necessary to identify the materials of the 
mountain chain. 

In the southern part of South Victoria 
Land the mountains reach a great hight— 
up to 14,000 feet above the sea, stretch- 
ing up in volcanic cones; for instance, 
Mount Erebus. Again, the rocks front- 
ing the South Shetland Islands, south of 
Cape Horn, and fronting on Grahams 
Land are of the very same kind as those 
found in South Victoria Land and also 
in Australia. Some of these rocks are 
not rocks which occur on the smallislands 
only, but on the larger areas of land. 

The greatest scope for startling dis- 
coveries is, of course, in the portion of 
this continent which is favored by the 
highest temperature, and accordingly J 
planted my main camp at Cape Adare 
and there for the first time men lived for 
one year in latitude 71.18, where the 
largest vegetable is only reindeer moss 
(lichen). 

In the north of Norway, at Tromso, 
which corresponds in latitude with Cape 
Adare at the south, trees thirty feet high 
are found. These facts speak for them- 
selves about the widely different condi- 
tions north and south. 

However, there may still be startling 
facts to be discovered, to quote, for in- 
stance, that eminent authority, Sir John 
Murray, of the “Challenger” expedi- 
tion, who not once, but often told me 
that he could give me no hope for the 
discovery of life—any fauna or flora—in 
shallow water at the Silent Continent, 
but we discovered a very rich one indeed. 
Thus there are unquestionably compara- 
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tively warm currents to be found near 
the Antarctic continent, altho they do 
not in temperature take the place of the 
warm currents of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, especially the Gulf Stream, which 
has so much to do with rendering com- 
paratively mild the climate of Norway. 

Widely different theories have been 
put forward in regard to the thickness 
of the everlasting ice which covers the 
principal part of the Antarctic continent. 
My own opinion is that the thickness 
does not go much over fifty feet, altho, 
of course, the glacier ice is much deeper 
and some people have failed to discrimi- 
nate, measuring the inland ice sheet by 
the glaciers. These glaciers are the 
rivers which drain the universal ice fields 
of the Antarctic continent, and as in a 
river the ice masses collect together in 
the glacier bed and slowly the ice de- 
scends toward the sea between mighty 
peaks. There are very steep gradients 
in this descent, consequently one finds 
these glaciers crossed by numerous 


crevasses, and in the spring time many 
icebergs are discharged from the mouths 
of these glaciers into the sea. 

Remarkable geographical features of 


the Antarctic continent are those many 
bare conspicuous rocks stretching out 
from under the ice cover into the sea. 
For instance, Cape Adare, Cape Wash- 
ington, Newne’s Land and Mount Terror 
are absolutely free of ice and snow. 

Nearly all of these places carry vegeta- 
tion in the form of lichen, and the pen- 
guins frequent these conspicuous land- 
marks and build there their nests, settling 
in colonies. 

When I first set out for the Antarctic 
continent in 1898 there were those who 
thought that I should find people on the 
continent, but, of course, this could not 
be expected by any serious philosopher. 
The distances from inhabited lands are 
too great for people to have gone thence 
by means of small boats and with the 
appliances of hundreds of years ago. 
Neither is there any coast line connected 
with those unknown and inhospitable re- 
gions which could have led the ancient 
inhabitants of the southern lands into 
the territory within the South Polar cir- 
de. The Esquimau could live at the 
circumference of the continent almost as 
well as he lives in Greenland so far as 
climate is concerned, but, unlike Green- 
land, the Antarctic continent lacks any 
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mammal inland. This fact makes travel- 
ing in those regions far more difficult 
and risky than traveling in the Arctic 
circle, where you have musk oxen, rein- 
deer and, above all, the white bear, which 
supply the traveler with fresh food. At 
the coast of the Antarctic continent, both 
in summer and in winter, seals are to be 
found, but even these not in such great 
numbers as at the north. The traveler 
who attempts to penetrate inland in the 
Antarctic circle must needs depend on 
the provisions which he hauls with him, 
and owing to the nature of the land, the 
elevation and the many gales which blow, 
he must take nearly double as much food 
with him to go a given distance as would 
be the case in the far north. 

We, who were the first men to live for 
a year on the Antarctic continent, found 
these gales blowing over forty miles an 
hour on more than twenty-six per cent. 
of the days, and our exact anemometers 
registered some gales that were blowing 
over 100 miles an hour. 

Under these latter conditions it was 
not only difficult to move, but difficult 
even to exist. During our sledge jour- 
neys these gales often compelled us to 
lie idle under a snow covering, while the 
food continued to be used up. 

A great discovery was made when we 
found fish, of which more than eleven 
species entirely new to science were en- 
countered. Some of them were very 
good to eat, as we ascertained after ex- 
perimenting at first with fear and trem- 
bling. 

We also found more than four differ- 
ent sorts of insects among the lichen. 
Of course, the birds were studied and 
their eggs secured. 

One of our great achievements was to 
locate the Southern Magnetic Pole, which 
we found in 73 degrees 20 minutes lati- 
tude South, and 146 degrees longitude 
East. 

A very remarkable display of aurora 
australis was observed, and not the least 
interesting department was the photo- 
graphic, not merely on account of the 
direct results in the form of photographs, 
but also through the study of exposure 
and the effects of cold upon the plates, 
which have to be prepared both for heat 
and cold. 

We had seventy-one days of darkness 
—a period of great depression, 

New York Cry. 
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The Latest Utopia 


THE French Revolution and the gen- 
eral upturning which it brought on had 
the incidental effect of stopping the pro- 
duction of works on the philosophy of 
history. A priori theories became much 
discredited, and during the greater part 
of the nineteenth century the world had 
to work out its destiny without much aid 
from philosophers. Darwin and Spencer 
changed all that. The concept of evolu- 
tion was an immense boon to the common 
run of theorists, who immediately pro- 
ceeded to explain the universe thereby, 
to their own infinite delight, and to the 
awe of the whole of Philistia. Half edu- 
cated people, being ignorant of the spec- 
ulations of early Greek philosophers, 
were led to believe that the modern the- 
ory of evolution would solve the mys- 
teries of human existence and that on the 
mere pronunciation of this open sesame 
the portals of futurity would fly open, 
and all the wonders that should be ap- 
pear in systematic and orderly perspec- 
tive. 

The pretentious treatise* now before 
us illustrates this tendency in its extreme, 
and may fairly be called the reductio ad 
absurdum ef the method. The present 
volume is labeled the third, but the sec- 
ond has not been written. The reasons 
advanced for this omission are somewhat 
remarkable, but are convincing. In the 
first place, the weak eyes of the author 
prevent him from pursuing the minute 
research necessary to prepare himself for 
writing the volume; and, in the second 
place, it really makes little difference 
whether the second volume is written or 
not. Mr. Crozier is entirely satisfied with 
his conclusions as they are, and it would 
be a useless and tedious labor to hunt up 
the necessary historical facts on which to 
base them. 

One of the most important of these 
conclusions—rightly considered, indeed, 
an indispensable one—is that other his- 
tories “ have one and all been found in 





* History oF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT ON THE LINES 
oF Mopgern Evo.tution. By John Beattie Crozier, Vol. 
III, New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 


practice to be either useless, dangerous, 
or positively mischievous.” Mommsen, 
Ranke, Neander, Harnack, Hegel, 
Comte, Guizot, Grote, Green, Freeman, 
Macaulay, Lecky and others are con- 
demned by name. They may at times 
disclose some truth applicable to the pres- 
ent hour, but it is “ only by accident as 
it were.” Nothing will do for the prac- 
tical statesman but “ the evolution of all 
the factors, with their inter-relations and 
connections carried along the entire 
length of recorded history.” The great 
histories of civilization, like those of 
Comte, Hegel, Laurent. and Buckle, 
“are, if anything, both more useless and 
more mischievous than all the rest.” 
There is only one true history—it is that 
of Crozier. 

We are quite willing to concede that 
this history is sui generis. We can give 
it the testimonial which Mark Twain 
says that he obtained from General Grant 
when he submitted his war map: “I 
never saw anything like it before.” It 
is written in an exasperatingly flippant 
style; everywhere it exhales an infinite 
contempt for other writers of history; it 
is steeped in ignorance, and bristles with 
assumptions of omniscience. We find 
no evidence that the author clearly un- 
derstands any of the movements of the 
past or has any conception of the condi- 
tions under which development must take 
place in the future. He proposes to 
change customs which are the growth 
of centuries with a scratch of the pen, 
and to supply whole péoples with new 
institutions as quickly as a dealer in 
ready-made clothing would fit a custom- 
er with a new suit. 

A few quotations will justify our esti- 
mate. In the first place, a new “ Bible 
of the Nations” is necessary, containing 
the “Evolution of civilization in gen- 
eral.” Then God is to be ‘eliminated; 
“no National Bible, of a supernatural 
origin or enforced by supernatural sanc- 
tions,” will be possible among civilized 
States. The watchword is to be “ Evolu- 
tion, and not Authority, as heretofore.” 
Proficiency in this Bible is to be made 
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“a preliminary to all civil service ap- 
pointments, and (in connection with the 
knowledge of special subjects) a condi- 
tion of all appointments in Church or 
State.” In order to promote this pro- 
ficiency there is to be a graduated sys- 
tem of educational institutions; a kind 
of hierarchy, of which an essential fea- 
ture is promotion by examination in this 
Bible, something after the Chinese meth- 
od. The only important preliminary to 
the establishment of this system is that 
every one shall agree to it. It must be 
accepted 


“by the free judgment of all those engaged 
in the formation of Public Opinion—by Pulpit 
and Press, by Statesmen and the leaders of 
Political Parties, by the great army of Spe- 
cialists in all branches of knowledge, by the 
Heads of Schools and Universities, by the 
Novelists, who educate a portion of the public 
not to be reached in any other way, and, lastly, 
by the intuitions of the private heart.” 


These once convinced and united, the 
rest is easy. In France, for instance, it 
is indispensable as a preliminary 


“that the Press and the Leaders of Opinion 


in all the great departments of thought and_ 


life should be made to see that the time has 
come when the Evolution of Civilization in 
General and of their own country in particular 
is the only true National Bible.” 


This would end “the triangular im- 
passe created by Rousseauism, Catholi- 
cism and Militarism.” By combining in 
devotion to this Bible all the Legitimists, 
Bonapartists, Communists, Socialists, 
Catholics and Atheists, and with a 
complete system of examinations in the 
new gospel, all the troubles of France 
would be ended, and the evil system of 
small peasant proprietorship disappear. 

It is refreshing after this to read Mr. 
Crozier’s parting advice to the French: 

“ Above all things, no utopias! For to be 
led by them and their resounding platitudes 
is not Intellect, or a mark of it. The mark of 
intellect is penetration; but these utopias are 
a mere jingle of half-truths, mistaking them- 
selves for realities; and are the stock in trade 
of school boys and debating societies rather 
than of men bent on serious practical con- 


This is one of the most sensible ob- 
servations in the book, and is its sufficient 
criticism. We do not profess to have 
Mr. Crozier’s knowledge of evolution, 
but nothing that is known of it counte- 
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nances the view that it ever brings about 
such revolutions as are here described, or 
that it ever employs such methods. 
There are many astonishing things about 
Mr. Crozier’s work, but there is nothing 
more astonishing than that several jour- 
nals of good literary standing should 
have treated him as a profound scholar 


and thinker. 
' oe 


Hawthorn and Lavender 


WE may as well confess that there 
are certain modern exponents of Eng- 
lish verse, among them Mr. Hen- 
ley, who puzzle and irritate even 
more than they delight us. To us he has 
stood as an example of a late literary 
tendency, by no means restricted to verse, 
the tendency—namely, to press expres- 
sion up to that last limit beyond which it 
cannot go without shattering the mold 
of language and form. In verse Walt 
Whitman is undoubtedly the ultra rep- 
resentative of this tendency. And on 
him Mr. Henley, as well as Stevenson 
and some other of the younger English 
versifiers (tho the name is something of 
a misnomer, since they would appear to 
have solved the problem of writing 
poetry without writing verse) have 
drawn freely—much more so, we are 
thankful to say, than our own poets have 
ever done. In reviewing the bulk of Mr. 
Henley’s work we find nothing genuine- 
ly great— Out of the Night” and the 
“Romance” from “In Hospital” are 
probably the most memorable, while the 
best that he hds done—and outside of 
these two pieces, let it not be misunder- 
stood, he has done some pretty good 
things—are written for the most part in 
rimeless, uneven lines of irregular meas- 
ure, without meter, in a rhythm indistin- 
guishable from that of prose, and with 
a verbalism often as grotesquely strained 
as the contortions with which an apple 
tree seems to think it necessary to carry 
off an imponderable load of blossoms. 
In these two respects at least his verse is 
strongly suggestive of Whitman’s liter- 
ary licentiousness. At the same time 
the most characteristic of these pieces are 
marked by a dark morbific humor, half- 
dejected, half-sardonic, which differs 
from Whitman’s temperament, at once 
saturnine and taurine, in being altogether 
black blooded. In all this poetry there is 
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nothing original in the best sense, noth- 
ing that opens a new outlet to the human 
spirit—only a frantic stress of sensation, 
culminating -in an eruptive effort to ex- 
press what were better left unsaid, the 
merely exceptional and anomalous, 
which is finally accountable for that 
strain on language and form of which we 
have spoken. This, then, as nearly as 
we can take his bearings, is Mr. Henley’s 
position—a lesser poet ; of what particu- 
lar magnitude is of no great importance. 

Nor do we find anything in this new 
volume* to modify our judgment. Prin- 
cipally he seems to be in the way of ab- 
juring his chief literary heresy and of 
returning to that original conception of 
English lyric of which meter is the foun- 
dation and rime the occasional ornament. 
Yet there are exceptions still—notably 
the “Regine Dilectissime Victorie,”. 
which, if it be poetry at all, is certainly 
poetry gone delirious. By this change he 
may have lost some trace of that singu- 
larity which is often confounded with 
distinction—in a measure the book 
seems leaner and weaker than his wont, 
admirable technician as he always has 
been after his own fashion. But while 
there are no new “ Out of the Night’s,” 
with the justness of mood which has 
made that piece unique in his collection, 
there recurs occasionally the old charac- 
teristically poignant strain, which on its 
repetition sounds not so much morbid, as 
we first thought it, as simply false to fact ; 
for instance, 


“The night dislimns and breaks 
Like snows slow thawn; 
An evil wind awakes 
On lea and lawn; 
The low East quakes; and hark! 
Out of the kindless dark, 
A fierce, protesting lark, 
High in the horror of dawn!” 


But, better yet, one catches at times a 
good phrase, almost a great one, 

“one of those great royal words, 
Those sovran privacies of speech, 
Frank as the call of April birds, 
That, whispered, live a life of gold 
Among the heart’s still sainted memories.” 


And, best of all and rarest, there comes a 
line or two that strikes almost the note 
of the good old English lyric with its 


sane Elizabethan fancifulness, that fine 
poetic heritage of ours, tho some there 
are no doubt who will tell us that the 
modern excruciation is more intimate 
and symptomatic, as indeed it is,— 

“ Moon of unkindly rains, 

Wild skies and troubled vanes; 

When the Norther snarls and bites, 
And the lone moon walks a-cold, 

And the lawns grizzle o’ nights, 

And wet fogs search the fold.” 


a 
New Tales of Old Rome 


Proressor LANCIAN?’s works in Eng- 
lish on the discoveries of Roman arche- 
ologists, and especially as to the uninter- 
rupted diggings-up in the capital, month 
in and month out, are becoming a uni- 
form bit of literature by themselves, the 
fifth volume * of the series begun by 
“ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries ” now having taken its place 
with the other tall, red covered volumes. 
In fact, we begin to feel like hinting 
(to whomsoever it shall most concern) 
that the contents of these recent success- 
ors hardly justify so individualized and 
sO expensive a treatment, and that it 
would be well to include wider results at 
longer intervals, and, incidentally, at a 
cheaper price for the general public. But 
for the contents of the present volume, 
taken by itself, we have no word of real 
disfavor, any more than with the simple, 
delightful, straightforward way in which 
one matter after another is set forth by 
the author, who, gifted as he is erudite, 
never seems to think about his manner 
at all, while unconsciously he is setting 
himself down, first and last, as possess- 
ing a manner that is easy, literary and 
temperamental. 

The discoveries and conclusions to 
which the author devotes most space in 
this new record are partly connected with 
subjects in the preceding volumes, but 
not entirely. Of primary importance is 
the unearthing in the Forum Romanum 
of the burial-spot of Romulus, long ago 
desecrated and despoiled by the Gauls, 
but still recognizable, with its shattered 
stone appurtenances and ornaments and 
even with a reproduction of its indispen- 
sable black marble covering, carefully 
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perpetuated by some pious Emperor. 
This finding occurred in January, 1899, 
and it has been much praised in Rome 
and out of it. Another section of Pro- 
fessor Lanciani’s chronicle deals with the 
continuation of the discoveries in the 
Sacra Via, among which the. precise lo- 
cation of the place where Julius Czsar’s 
body was burned and an altar to his 
honor subsequently erected are specially 
notable. The chapter entitled “The 
Truth About the Grave of St. Paul” is 
a long and thoroughly interesting one, 
enlarging in part on a similar discussion 
in “ Pagan and Christian Rome ”—en- 
tering into the question whether or not 
the Saracen horde of marauders, A.D. 
846, profaned the actual coffin of the 
great Apostle in his titular church, or 
merely shattered the ornamental sanc- 
tuary and the outer surroundings. Pro- 
fessor Lanciani believes that the Sara- 
cens did not penetrate to the actual 
grave, and that to-day the bones of the 
Apostle are in the leaden coffin, below 
the altar of San Paolo-fuori-Muri, where 
Constantine reverently interred them. 
That the broken grave-stone inscribed 
“Paulo Apostolo Mart—” is identical 
with that originally laid over the sub- 
terranean tomb of St. Paul there is now 
no reason to dispute, and each year’s 
congress of visitors to the church so 
magnificently commemorating the close 
of Paul’s apostleship will have reason 
to be glad of an archeologic zeal that 
deals with the Rome of Christianity as 
well as the Rome of paganism. 

The book is liberally illustrated, espe- 
cially by photographs, like its fellows. 
It is a pleasure and a profit together to 


read it. 
& 


Nazarius. By A. C. Farquhason. 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 
THE Roman Catholic Church compre- 
hends more shrewdly perhaps than do 
Protestants the poetry and scenery of 
religion and their effect upon the minds 
of men both sensuous and ascetic. It is 
the pagan symbolism of Christianity, and 
finds its natural setting in cathedrals and 
in remote monasteries, rather than in the 
world at large. It is therefore the evi- 
dence of a true art instinct which leads 
the author of St. Nazarius to lay the 
scene of her story in the cloistered heart 
of a great German forest, where the man 


St. New 
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monk and his pagan brother trees stand 

together, yet contrasted. And without 

being a defense of Roman Catholicism in 
the sense that Mr. Bagot’s recent novel, 

“Casting Nets,” is an attack upon it, this 

story is a sympathetic interpretation of 

all that is noblest and best in the Catholic 
view of religion. “ Humphrey,” the 
young priest, is one of the most remark- 
able characters in modern fiction,—a son 
whose love is strong without tenderness ; 

a faithful brother who is never intimate ; 

a husband to all women, without the 

lover’s instinct for any; a father to chil- 

dren, without the softness of parental 
affection,—a man, in short, so close to 

God and nature that he can only touch 

other men remotely in any human sense. 

He is meant to prove the sanctity of holy 

office, and whatever Protestant views we 

may hold, the lofty beauty of such types 
is beyond criticism. Nor do they be- 
long exclusively to the Church of Rome. 

They are silent, sentinel spirits, as rarely 

found among priests as among Protes- 

tants, who have the singular power of 
suddenly winging forth like warrior 
angels when other men less gifted are 
failing and in need of their protection. 
The darkened cloister only gives a mys- 
tical significance to their deeds. But aside 
from the development of this priestly 
character the book makes a contribution 
to forest literature. It is the first dis- 
tinctly religious novel introducing forest 
psychology. And the author makes it 
plain that the brotherhood of trees is 
always pagan, even when seen through 
the pious eyes of religious hermits. 

“Mirvan,” the musician, can interpret 

their ancient moods; but “ Humphrey,” 

the priest, is too modern, too much in- 
volved in thought actually to feel the 
vitality of their pagan presence. 

& 

A Model Village and Other Papers. By Charles 
E. Bolton. Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 
$1.50. 

We may take the announcement of 
this volume at the word of the author. 
“T was prompted,” he says, “ to send out 
in book form these several papers with 
the hope that they might be helpful to 
others. Could I have choice of my last 
word, I would place Helpfulness upon 
the archway of the sky, in golden letters, 
large enough to reach from the rising 
to the setting sun.’ The book is help- 
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ful in tone and spirit ; but, apart from the 
opening article on “ A Model Village” 
and one near the close on “ Entertain- 
ments for the People,” and another on 


“‘ Coffee Houses in Great Britain,” there 


is nothing that is of special importance 
to the public to be retained in book form. 
Still everything in the book is readable 
and fairly entertaining. Just now we 
cannot get too much about model vil- 
lages and how to establish them. The 
tide is outward from our cities, and it 
will go with a strong determination to 
create a new sort of country life. The 
first half of the twentieth century will be 
occupied with this outflow from con- 
gested city life into a sort of universal 
suburbanism, and any volume that helps 
us in this struggle to establish the beau- 
tiful in connection with the useful—in 
other words, to unite artificial beauty 
with wild beauty—will be welcome and 
useful. Equally important is the social 


evolution that is going on in the way of 
giving the poorer classes a share in the 
world’s better pleasures. A thousand ex- 
periments are making, and doubtless a 
good deal of money will be thrown away 
before capital and labor can completely 


harmonize. There is something worth 
the while in the suggestion of an Ameri- 
can Lecture League. Mr. Bolton sug- 
gests that we need everywhere large 
public halls, people’s forums, where clear 
truths on important social questions may 
be taught as an antidote to communism, 
nihilism and anarchy. There is consid- 
erable pathos connected with this book, 
which is posthumous. Mr. Bolton, the 
author, died before the book left the 
press. When the first copy was complete 
it was hurried to his home and placed 
in his stricken hands. It is pleasant to 
know that, as Mayor of East Cleveland, 
he undertook to carry out the principles 
which his book advances. 


x 


The Early History of Syria and Palestine. 


By Lewis Bayles Paton. New York: 
Claidhea Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 

A history of the Holy Land from the 
earliest times to the establishment of the 
Persian empire in 555 B.C. The sources 
used are the archeological discoveries in 
Syria and Palestine, and those of Egypt, 
Babylonia and Assyria which throw side- 
lights on the life of the West Semitic 


peoples. Translations are given of the 
inscriptions thus far discovered which 
have important bearing on the history of 
the people of Bible lands, and so the 
student has in this most compact volume 
material for independent study and con- 
clusions. Professor Paton has made ex- 
cellent use of these sources, handling 
them with critical skill and rendering al- 
ways a fair judgment, and his work is a 
credit to American biblical scholarship. 
His clearness, succinctness, balance of 
judgment . and historical penetration 
should win him recognition as a most 
useful Semitic scholar and teacher. Ar- 
cheology and higher criticism are here 
seen in loving fellowship, with no en- 
couragement for the view that arche- 
ology will overthrow the results of criti- 
cism. Rather do the monuments demand 
such a fresh understanding of the Old 
Testament as the higher criticism offers, 
when they show that the Abram of 
Genesis XIV cannot have been an an- 
cestor of Israel, and that Jacob and Jo- 
seph were names of places and tribes in 
Canaan 300 years before the appearance 
of the Hebrews in history. 


x 


Wall Street Stories. 
New York: 
$1.25. 

These are well written tales, from what 
is practically a new province of fiction. 

They depict the sordid and brutalizing 

life of the greatest financial center of the 

world—a life characterized in large meas- 
ure by cunning, duplicity and fraud. But 
seldom, in the stress of this feverish 
madness, do the more honorable and 
kindly instincts of mankind shine forth. 
So, at least, the author portrays it, and 
we have no reason to doubt the essential 
truth of his portrayal, for he is one of 
the financial editors of a prominent city 
newspaper, and he knows his Wall Street 
well. Each of the stories—there are 
eight of them—reveals a particular phase 
of this life. The mutual faithlessness of 
the manipulators is shown in “ The Break 
ni Turpentine ;” a typical’ instance of bold 
and unscrupulous dishonor is given in 

“The Man Who Won;” “ The Woman 

and Her Bonds ” is humorous, and “ The 

Tipster ” gives us a glimpse of a com- 

mon tragedy—the fatal lure which the 

Street exercises upon its victims, Many 


By Edwin Lefévre 
McClure, Phillips & Co., 
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of the personalities are drawn from life, 
and some of them are so thinly disguised 
as to be readily recognizable by the aver- 
age reader. ‘n 


The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters. By 
Percy Bate. Revised edition. London: 
George Bell & Sons, $3.00. 

A reissue of this volume can only show 
that interest in the “ P. R. B.” is by no 
means on the wane; for the book whether 
in the earlier or in this enlarged form 
has little to commend it. An extract will 
give Mr. Bate’s critical measure. Speak- 
ing of Millais’s defection from the Broth- 
erhood he says: 

“Tt would perhaps be too much to say that 
when he [Millais] abandoned the tenets of the 
Brotherhood of which he was the erstwhile 
champion, he became in any sense the ‘ Lost 
Leader’ of the poem; and one cannot think that 
a painter who died a baronet and the official 
head of English art had retrograded from the 
position he took up and the work he accom- 
plished as a youth; still—” 

It is surely not too much to say that the 

writer of these lines should not be 

counted on for criticism. A fairly ac- 
curate narrative of the movement he has 
given, which may be useful to such as 
cannot buy the more expensive biog- 
raphies of the Pre-Raphaelite painters. 

Eighty full-page illustrations are, how- 

ever, the chief, and a fairly adequate, re- 

turn, for the purchase money. 


& 


Photography as a Fine Art. The Achieve- 
ments and Possibilities of Photographic 
Art in America. By Charles H. Caffin. 
Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $3.00 net. 

Mr. Caffin’s present volume tells the 
story of photography as it was in 18 40, 
and traces something of its development 
between the time of its earliest applica- 
tion to portraiture and the present day. 
Pictorially and descriptively the rise of 
photography is set forth in a graphic 
manner, so that those who may wish to 
know something of the growth of the art 
and of its status to-day will here find 
what they are seeking. It does not re- 
quire much knowledge of art to under- 
stand the difference between the best 
photographic prints exhibited on Fifth 
Avenue and the poorest ones to be seen 
in the Bowery, but not many persons ex- 
cept professionals have an adequate idea 
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of what is being attempted and achieved 
artistically by men and women who are 
doing what is possible to lift photog- 
raphy to the level of the fine arts. This 
task of enlightenment Mr. Caffin has set 
for himself. He presents the ideal of 
photography, and encourages the effort 
to attain it by making clear what it is that 
is worth striving after and how the mas- 
ters of the camera attain it. It is essen- 
tial, he thinks, that the photographer 
shall not only have a knowledge of pic- 
torial composition, such as painters have, 
but that furthermore he shall be able to 
put personal expression into his finished 
work. In the light of the achievements 
of Alfred Stieglitz, Gertrude Kasebier, 
Frank Eugene, Joseph T. Keiley, Clar- 
ence H. White, William B. Dyer, Ed- 
ward J. Steichen, F. H. Day, J. A. Di- 
mock, Charles I. Berg and others which 
are described and illustrated in the book, 
the art of photography is shown to be a 
noble one and full of the highest possi- 
bilities. The individual illustrations of the 
book go far in themselves to justify the 
contention that photography is a fine art, 
and no one who cares anything for pic- 
torial work can lay the volume down 
without much pleasure and profit. 


Sd 
Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec. 


Codman, 2d. New York: 
lan Co., $2.25. 


By John 
The Macmil- 


A valuable and deeply interesting nar- 
rative, exceptionally full in details, of the 
heroic movement directed against Can- 
ada. The treason of Benedict Arnold is 
to this day a historic and psychologic 
marvel. That one who displayed, in the 
earlier part of the Revolution, such ster- 
ling heroism, such unflagging zeal and 
fortitude, such devoted patriotism, should 
afterward have blackened his name by 
betraying his country, is a contradiction 
in character which remains wholly in- 
explicable. In what manner, under what 
trying circumstances, that earlier valor 
and patriotism were shown, the present 
volume graphically relates. In the des- 
perate struggles through the Maine wil- 
derness and along tlie desolate Chaudiere, 
in the siege of Quebec, in the assault 
upon the fortifications, and finally amid 
the dispiriting scenes and events within 
the little army, which held its ground be- 
fore the city for five months after its 
crushing defeat, the true measure of Ar- 
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nold’s greatness is everywhere apparent. 
But for all his exertions the expedition 
was doomed from the beginning. Every 
possible disaster seems to have assailed 
it; and when, after incredible hardships, 
the handful of survivors planted their 
standards on the Plains of Abraham, 
their ultimate failure was a foregone con- 
clusion. As a scholarly narrative of one 
of the most striking episodes of the Revo- 
lution this book is worthy of a warm 


welcome. 
as 


The Field of Ethics. 
Palmer. Boston: 
Co., $1.10. 

In five lectures, both valuable in mat- 
ter and charming in exposition, Profes- 
sor Palmer treats of the relation of ethics 
to the Descriptive Sciences, to the Law, 
to Esthetics and Religion, and seeks to 
vindicate a special field for ethics, while 
pointing out the intimate relation be- 
tween it and the other subjects men- 
tioned. This part of the discussion is 
not, as one might fear, merely negative, 
but abounds in suggestive and illuminat- 
ing reflections. The positive value of the 
book consists mainly in the claim that 
ethics has for its own all fields and things 
which contribute to the enlargement and 
enrichment of life. So the author says 
in closing: 

“Ethics is certainly the study of how life 
may be full and rich, and not, as is often 
imagined, how it may be restrained and 
meager. Those words of Jesus—of which 
Phillips Brooks was so fond—announcing 
that he had come in order that men might 
have life and have it abundantly, are the clear- 
est statement of the purposes of both morality 
and religion, of righteousness on earth and in 
heaven.” 


By George Herbert 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


& 


Margaret Warrener. By Alice Brown. 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

The “Babine” Club, composed of 
young professional men and women who 
live anywhere between the garret and 
basement of a Boston boarding house, 
furnishes the characters for this novel. 
And after that refreshing, springtime 
tale, “ King’s End,” with its early New 
England distinctions between right and 
wrong, we are scarcely prepared for the 
Bohemian proprieties of these electric 
light geniuses of the brush and pen. But 
after all, it is only the author’s way of 
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chasing the same old issues into the cul- 
tured attic life of “ Merrymount ” street. 
If the atmosphere is less wholesome by 
reason of being overcharged with the 
incessant friction between intensely. ac- 
tive minds, the manner in which a num- 
ber of diverging personalities are made 
to fulfil the demands of a common law 
of destiny, working together each with a 
different motive to one inevitable conclu- 
sion of the whole matter, proves the au-, 
thor’s literary gifts and an unusual 
degree of dramatic power for construct- 
ing a really vital novel. The heroine, 
Margaret Warrener, is one of those 
women whose spirits show through and 
shine into the darkness of people about 
them with a gentle radiance, ineffective, 
but holy, like a nun’s tapers burning 
above the ungodly dead. But the person 
who dominates the story by the force of 
an evil vitality is a kind of Sodom’s ap- 
ple woman, without passions or princi- 
ples, set up in the heroic pose of a god- 
dess—“ whose shoulders were magnifi- 
cent, waist unrestrained, her length of 
leg divine.” The men are more whole- 
some types, and through them the au- 
thor confides views of life that are rep- 
resentative rather than personal, and 
vary all the way from the theory that 
‘sins are the experiments we make be- , 
fore we know the rules of the game,” to 
the sad reproach of a-tired man who de- 
clares that “ happiness is nothing but a 
handful of oats in a peck measure the 
Almighty keeps shaking to lure us on!” 


5 


The Field of Clover. By Laurence Housman. 
New York: John Lane, $1.25 net. 

A charming volume of fairy tales. And 
it is claimed by some that this same Lau- 
rence Housman wrote “An English 
Woman’s Love Letters” and “ A Mod- 
ern Antzus.” If so, he had something 
mightier to inspire him than the Hans 
Andersen imagination of these sketches. 
There is a difference of centuries be- 
tween the gauze-winged fancy of fairy 
lore and that magnificent pagan imagina- 
tion which was always imperative, and 
so held the world in bondage through 
its Olympian deities. Fairies are the 
shy creations of a whimsical mind given 
over to the green gayety of woods and 
fields. The intelligence that is at home 
with these lacks the courage and power 
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to body forth in real men and women 
those qualities which belonged to an 
heroic age. This is what the author of 
“ A Modern Antzus” can do, and it is 
precisely what Laurence Housman ap- 
pears incapable of doing. The wood en- 
gravings that illustrate this volume are 
far more in keeping with that ancient 
spirit. 
ad 

From Homer to Theocritus. 


Capps. New York: 
Sons, $1.50 net. 


By Edward 
Charles Scribner’s 


An accurate and tolerably readable 
Manual of Greek Literature, with copi- 
ous extracts in English translation’ We 
are glad to note, among other signs of 
good judgment, that Professor Capps 
accepts the theory of the Greek theater 
associated with Dorpfeld’s name to the 
effect that actors and chorus were not 
separated by a raised stage. It would be 
a pleasure to commend the book further, 
but it cannot honestly be said that the 
author shows any special call to write on 
the subject of literature. There is no 
sign of that critical insight which comes 
from a large knowledge of literature 
apart from scholasticism. 


a 


“The Marrow of Tradition. 
Chestnut. BoSton: 
& Co., $1.50. 


A novel written apparently by a man 
with a racial grievance, and for the pur- 
pose of exposing conditions rather than 
to gratify any literary instinct in the au- 
thor. All the traditional virtues of the 
negroes are contrasted with all the re- 
puted vices of Southern whites with the 
lively distinctions of a mulatto imagina- 
tion. And the result is vigorous and 
vindictive to a remarkable degree. Mr. 
Chestnut will do well to remember that 
in order to make his enemy appear thor- 
oughly despicable, he should be treated 
with a show of fairness instead of a ma- 
lignant hatred, which always excites 
sympathy. He tips the scales of justice 
too far in favor of his own indignant 
emotions. But these, however justified by 
the fact of his own experience, are never 
safe foundations to build a romance upon. 
They are too rash, too personal. And art 
at least is no respecter of persons. There 
is no color line in its eternal fairness. 


By Charles W. 
Houghton, Mifflin 
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Literary Notes 


Tue eighth volume of “The World’s 
Best Essays” (published by Ferd. P. Kaiser, 
St. Louis) includes names from Mazzini to 
Richter. 

....Three new volumes of the Temple Clas- 
sics (50 cents each) are Charles Reade’s “ Peg 
Woffington,” Bunyan’s “ Holy War” and Per- 
rault’s “‘ Fairy Tales.” 

....-Frank R. Stockton’s latest novel, “ Kate 
Bonnet,” goes back to the seventeenth century 
for its period and introduces a fine jumble 
of characters, the great pirate Blackbeard 
among others. 


....-Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. an- 
nounce a series of volumes under the general 
title of “Handbooks for the Clergy,” which 
are to deal with various aspects of clerical 
life. and work. “ The Personal Life of the 
Clergy,” by Arthur W. Robinson, is already 
published, and others are to follow shortly. 


....The current issue of the International 
Monthly contains articles on “Giosué Car- 
ducci,” by Richard Garnett, on “ Contempor- 
ary French Philosophy,” by Alfred Fouillée, 
and on “ Fairy Lore and Primitive Religion,” 
by William Wells Newell. We are glad to see 
this periodical growing stronger from month 
to month. 


.... Thoughts from the Letters of Pe- 
trarch” is a little book of wit and wisdom 
selected and translated by J. Lohse. The fol- 
lowing is a happy picture of a student’s life: 
“In my old age I study more than I used to 
do in years gone by; and I never derived 
greater pleasure from my studies than I do 
now. I realize in all other things that I am 
getting old; but as regards my studies, I feel 
as if I were getting younger from day to day.” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00.) 


....From “The Watchers of the Hearth,” 
by Benjamin Sledd (the Gorham Press, $1.25) 
we take this sonnet, called “ The Quest: ” 

I sought it summer-long, and sought in vain,— 
A presence foiling still the senses’ hold; 
As Pan, too ardent for the nymph of old, 
Clasped but the reeds chiding in mournful 
strain. 
A voice it seemed, heard by the moonlit main, 
A secret left by midnight woods half told, 
A vision glimpsed athwart the sunset’s 
gold, 
Or fancied in the footsteps of the rain. 


And would the autumn, too, leave me unblest? 
As in a lonely glen at eve I lay, 
Watching the wind and flying leaves at 

play, 

Beside me, lo, the being of my quest! 

Strange lips a moment to my own she prest, 
Murmuring, “ Follow still!” and passed 

away. , 
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The School as a Social Center 


THE center of social life in the eigh- 
teenth century was the church; in the 
nineteenth it was the State house; in the 
twentieth century it bids fair to be the 
school house. Great evolutions come 
about slowly, and are accomplished be- 
fore their scope is appreciated. 

It is now nearly one third of a cen- 
tury that the old New England township 
school system has been undergoing re- 
organization. The district school houses 
and the academies, which were but 
makeshifts for a rapidly pioneering 
population, have been almost entirely 
swept out before the town graded 
schools. The movement began in Con- 
necticut, or possibly in Maine; swept 
over New England; and then covered 
New York State, Ohio, and all that West 
which had inherited from New England 
the broken up district system. For a 
time it seemed as if this reformation 
was to end in itself. It seemed to be 
quite enough to restore that admirable 
system which the Plymouth colonists de- 
vised, when they first planted themselves 
about Boston harbor. But our ablest 
educators have been awakened to the 
fact that the town school involves far 
more than had been supposed. Profes- 
sor Lang says: 

“Tt is plain to see that this proposed school 
evolution will affect the whole social structure. 
The town will be a new thing. Everybody 
will bear a helpful relation to everybody else. 
Individualism will not be sacrificed; while a 
wholesome social unification will be estab- 
lished. Young and old will equally bear a re- 
lation to the school. The school building will 
be modified to new demands. The town itself 
will be solidified, unified and a co-operative 
town spirit created.” 


Professor Dewey, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, writes: 


“T have no doubt that we are only begin- 
ning to recognize the possibilities of the school 
as a spiritual, as well as intellectual, center.” 


President Jordan, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, says: 


“The school community idea involves 


greater co-operation on the part of parents in 
school affairs—a thing much to be desired. 
The day is passing when parents will give 
over their children, at immature ages, to abso- 
lute shaping at the hands of teachers they 
have never seen—and even ‘whose names they 
may never have heard.” 


The outlined evolution is not to be 
the work of a single year; it cannot be 
established out of hand. What is al- 
ready accomplished was not foreseen. It 
involves the spirit of co-operation and 
feliowship, that was allowed to lapse dur- 
ing a period of pioneering: The people 
went westward too fast for organization 
to keep pace. Some of our wisest edu- 
cators are satisfied with that amount of 
centralizing which comes in under the 
head of night schools, art schools, li- 
brary and museum, lectures, free-reading 
rooms, and more or less of music cul- 
ture.. If the movement stops with this 
it still will be a revolution. New York 
City led the way with the lectures. Buf- 
falo and other cities made the school a 
library center—a complete system of 
book distribution is hardly possible 
through any other medium. Every school 
ought to be a distributing station of a 
comprehensive town library. Reading 
rooms will then naturally follow. After 
that comes your town museum—a veri- 
table town history—relics and memorials 
of whatever art growth the town has had. 
Some of the larger towns, as well as 
cities, have had long exhibitions of paint- 
ings in connection with the schools— 
open to all parents and children. In this 
way apprehension of the beautiful is 
cultivated, collateral with a knowledge 
of the useful. Public art galleries that 
are solemn as owls’ nests are of little 
value to those not already art trained. 
What we need is to develop a taste for 
the beautiful, from the very earliest 
years. Instruction in music may go on 
in connection with the general lecture 
courses. Springfield, Mass., led the way 
for other towns, by establishing trade 
classes, where a poor boy may learn any 
avocation. Every town should take it in 
hand that every child within its limits 
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shall have a bread winning power. The 
curriculum should look to it that the 
child, from the time he enters school, is 
on the way to preparation for becoming 
a self reliant citizen. France has shown 
us that agricultural schools, as an annex 
to public education, are not sufficient. 
The whole public school system of that 
country instructs in the fundamental 
principles of agriculture and horticulture. 
Some of our own States are already mov- 
ing in that direction. Industrialism is 
becoming a characteristic feature of pub- 
lic schools. A wideawake educator says: 

“Literary clubs should be given permission 
to meet at the school house. Circles for dress- 
making and cooking; for studying local his- 
tory, biography and geology; for entomology 
and botany; for drawing, surveying and pho- 
tography, should find their homes at the same 
place. All these lines of work naturally co- 
ordinate; and then organize co-operatively. 
The school would thus mean the whole town, 
at work for intellectual and moral and phys- 
ical improvement. Athletics should also have 
its place in the curriculum; and have free use 
of school buildings and of the extensive play- 
grounds that should surround every school.” 


Chicago has undertaken to place her 
school buildings so entirely in the hands 
of the people as to work out a higher 
social life. Lectures and stereopticon 
shows are not accepted as all that is 
necessary. This is to stop at the thresh- 
old ; it is not to think the matter through. 
Nothing should be accepted short of 
opening the school house for every 
rational social purpose that unites the 
townspeople. 

Mr. Lang, the editor of the School 
Journal, insists that this is “a moral 
evolution;” that “the school may 
thus be used to displant the saloons.” 
In other words, around the school will 
grow up a superb force, a power for 
good that will leaven society. Doing 
things together is more important from 
every standpoint than living together. 
The school building ceases to be a mere 
place for teaching boys and girls; it is 
a place where the parents also are taught. 
The whole community is thus gradually 
drawn together around the school. In 
some New England towns the public 
conveyances, used in the day time to col- 
lect and carry the children, are at-night 
used to convey parents to lectures, 
lyceums and entertainments. The results 
are not only better teachers, better sani- 
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tation, better attendance of pupils, but 
the family is kept together in its intel- 
lectual and moral growth. The town 
was a natural unit of Anglo-Saxon life. 
Its decadence, together with its special 
functions of school and church, was la- 
mentable; its reorganization around the 
school house we may believe will lead 
once more to the town church. Why, in 
other words, shall not the town school 
building, in rural. districts, be the town 
church building on Sunday? Governor 
Rollins referred pathetically to the fact 
that all over-the hillsides of New Eng- 
land there were dead churches. What 
advantage, moral or economical, in half 
a dozen rival buildings? Or in the re- 
moter districts, why remain with no 
church at all? 

What have we, then, but the old Anglo- 
Saxon town, or tunship; the natural 
social unit, restored? Only we have 
something larger than the town of our 
fathers; we have new power, with new 
transportation, new ambitions, new prob- 
lems to solve. The school and the church 
become co-operative. The homes, all 
bound together with telephones, throb 
one life and one hope. The baser ele- 
ments of society cannot so easily come 
to the front. There will be less street 
life; less corner-store life; less saloon 
life. Labor will be reduced, by the ap- 
plication of electricity, so that the people 
will have more time for the higher social 
functions. Music at the schools, or even 
the lectures and addresses, may be heard 
all over the town by telephone. Best of 
all will be the intensifying of the family 
sentiment. Instead of sending our chil- 
dren out of the family and giving them 
over to the school, we shall-all be mem- 
bers together of a township organiza- 
tion, with all its intellectual and moral 


functioning. 
& 


Education for Public Ownership 


It is well known that socialists are 
gratified by the growth of “trusts.” 
When socialistic programs began to at- 
tract attention half a century ago the 
easy criticism which satisfied most men 
was the assumption that collective owner- 
ship and management could never com- 
pete with individual alertness in business 
matters. Now and then one hears this 
assertion even to-day, but it is no longer 
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made with any great display of confidence 
in its truth. Joint stock corporations 
have distanced individual competitors in 
the business race, and the biggest com- 
pound corporations, or “trusts,” have 
very nearly exterminated single corpora- 
tions of the simpler, old fashioned type. 
All this means, according to the socialist, 
that collective ownership and collective 
management are proving themselves, af- 
ter all, superiorsto individual enterprise. 
Of course, the reply is always forth- 
coming from the ‘individualist that the 
“trust” is in reality not a true case of 
collective management, whatever may be 
said of the type of ownership which it 
presents. The success of a great corpo- 
rate enterprise, the individualist argues, 
is always attributable to some one supe- 
rior brain. The stockholders of a corpo- 
ration do not manage its affairs. They 
delegate management to a Board of Di- 
rectors. The Board of Directors, in its 
turn, intrusts actual management to the 
most gifted single individual whose serv- 
ices can be retained by a princely salary. 
It is, after all, the far-seeing, the re- 
sourceful, the resolute individual, who is 
the real competitor with some other in- 
dividual in modern business activities. 
This argument, however, never phases 
any true socialist. It appeals to his 
sense of humor; it does not change his 
opinions. “ Let all that you say be true,” 
he replies, “and what does it prove? 
Simply that ownership and management 
are two different things. Simply that it 
is no more necessary for the owner of a 
property to be his own business manager 
than it is for a business man to be his 
own lawyer. Legal advice can be re- 
tained. Administrative ability can be re- 
tained. Collective ownership, as the cor- 
porate form of organization has demon- 
strated, can pay for better legal advice 
and for abler management than any one 
business man can compete for. Perhaps 
it is for this reason that collective owner- 
ship is driving individual business to the 
wall in all the larger fields of enterprise. 
Whatever the explanation, experience is 
demonstrating that great social organiza- 
tions can, in a purely economic rivalry, 
force the hand of the individual business 
man. At present these great organiza- 
tions are private capitalistic enterprises. 
But the great truth which they are re- 
vealing to even the dullest minds is that 
all the old stock objections to a socialistic 
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program have gone by the board. New 
criticisms must be discovered or the so- 
cialistic views must be accepted by men 
who have the ability to think. If great 
joint stock organizations can hire legal 
talent and business ability, the public, in 
like manner, can step in and hire them 
over the heads of the corporations, if it 
chooses to do so. Consequently, if it is 
true that business success depends less 
upon the form of ownership—individual 
or collective—than upon the quality of its 
management, public ownership, if the 
publi¢ so desires, can be made the most 
successful business experiment ever 
tried.” 

There is obviously yet another side to 
this complex problem. Possibly the su- 
periority of collective ownership on a 
vast scale has not vet been so completely 
demonstrated as the socialists and the 
trust magnates agree in assuming. The 
“trusts ” have not yet been subjected to 
the terrific squeeze which a prolonged in- 
dustrial depression may apply with 
crushing power. Advocates of the great 
combination seem all to accept with few 
reservations Mr. Schwab’s dictum that 
combination is a great economy. Never- 
theless, there is no little truth in the re- 
flection of our neighbor, the Evening 
Post, that when we get into the habit of 
thinking in figures of four or more pe- 
riods, and in round numbers at that, we 
lose sight of those small economies which 
have always been regarded as vital in pri- 
vate business, and which, in the long run, 
count up into large aggregates. That at 
the present moment the “ trusts ” are as 
reckless of small economies as politicians | 
in their conduct of public business have 
always been, is apparently true. The un- 
productive conversion of capital into cost- 
ly, office buildings and furnishings, and 
tik reckless padding of salary rolls has 
undoubtedly been a characteristic display 
of “trust” opulence. And the day may 
come when a rigorous economy of a more 
old-fashioned sort than that which Mr. 
Schwab is thinking about may once more 
be the order of the day. 

Not even this suggestion, however, 
will be likely to disconcert the socialistic 
philosopher. “How beautifully all 
things are working together for the ulti- 
mate good of mankind,” he will probably 
retort. It has, indeed, been true, ever 
since the people began to take a part in 
public business that legislators and offi- 
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cials have been inefficient and extrava- 
gant managers. The habit of thinking 
in large numbers, well rounded with ter- 
minal ciphers, has, no doubt, contributed 
to the wastefulness of public financier- 
ing. Attention to details of economy in 
big as in little enterprises must be culti- 
vated. The habit of scrutinizing every 
item of public income and public expendi- 
ture, as a careful man scrutinizes the 
items of his private account, must be 
acquired, if the people are ever to con- 
trol their common possessions for the 
common good. But, just as the de- 
velopment of the trust in the world of pri- 
vate business has demonstrated how col- 
lective ownership may be made superior 
to individual enterprise, so, possibly, will 
the costly experiences which trusts must 
yet pass through teach not only them, but 
“the masses ” also, some needed lessons 
of economy in the conduct of great busi- 
ness enterprises that rest upon a basis of 
social organization. Then may the owner- 
ship of great properties be transferred to 
the public to be managed for the common 
good, by the ablest business talent, under 
the wisest legal advice. Methods will 
have been demonstrated ; economies will 
have been learned. The era of trusts will 
be remembered as one of great ventures, 
great wrongs, great triumphs and great 
hardships, but perhaps chiefly because af- 
ter all it was essentially an era of experi- 
mental education; an era in which man- 
kind, in a costly and blundering, but thor- 
oughgoing way, was learning how the re- 
sources of the world could be collectively 
owned and publicly controlled in the in- 
terest of all, and at the same time be man- 
aged by supreme individual ability. - 


2 
Decision Sunday 


THERE is a growing custom in our 
churches about this season of the year 
to set apart a day, called Decision Sun- 
day, at which time the youth in the Sun- 
day school and in the Christian Endeavor 
societies shall be urged to make the de- 
cision to begin a Christian life. Inasmuch 
as decision of character is of prime im- 
portance for success in any phase of life, 
and not least in religion, such a provi- 
sion to encourage the decision to live a 
Christian life is commendable, 





Yet let it be remembered that the de- 
cision to which these young people are 
invited is no whit different from the 
decision which their elders are under ob- 
ligation to repeat every day of their lives. 
The essence of religion consists in the 
recognition of God as Supreme Ruler 
and loving Father, and in the resolve, 
the decision, to live the unselfish life of 
love which he commands. To these 
points everything else is subsidiary, even 
faith and repentance; or, rather, these 
are involved in them. Religion is not 
the joining once for all of a church, the 
making of one profession at the time of 
a confirmation ceremony in white; it is 
the daily duty of all one’s life. Accord- 
ingly a Decision Sunday should address © 
its invitation not merely to those whom 
we sometimes call the unconverted, but 
equally to the communicants of our 
churches, who very likely are showing 
as little interest in their religious duties. 
as many of those who have never wit- 
nessed the good confession. 

A few weeks ago we published an ac- 
count of what a Catholic “ mission ” is, 
as conducted by the Paulist Fathers. 
We are sure that many Protestants read 
it with much interest. Two things were 
notable about that account. One was 
the definiteness of the instruction given, 
the other was the fact that these revival 
services were mainly or wholly directed 
to those whom we would call church 
members. To be sure, in the Catholic 
Church everybody over sixteen is sup- 
posed to be a church member, but it is 
well understood by these Paulist Fathers, 
who are simply revival preachers, a 
guild of them, who have made a careful 
study of revival methods, borrowing 
them first, like so many other things, 
from the Protestants, and adapting them 
to their faith, that their work is real 
reviving. They assume some faith 
which needs to be revived. They work 
chiefly for this. But the work of reviv- 
ing and that of “converting” is the 
same. We would separate less in such 
services as those of Decision Sunday the 
two classes; we would address the ap- 
peal for a religious life to all, and ask 
all to join in the resolve, the decision, 
which must be once, for a beginning, to 
be sure, but which should be daily re- 
peated, and which should be specifically 














renewed when its obligations have been 
forgotten. 

But what we most fear in the services 
of such a day is the failure to make it 
clear just what these young people are 
to do. It would seem as if the first and 
simplest thing that a preacher ought to 
learn is exactly what direction to give 
to one who is impressed with the duty 
of a religious life; but we are convinced, 
‘from hearing a goodly number of re- 
vival sermons, that, in the misty talk 
about “ faith,” “ coming to Jesus,” “ be- 
coming Christians,” there is often a 
woful lack of exact, clear explanation 
of just what the “decision” is to de- 
cide. Our readers were struck by the 
great definiteness of the instructions 
given by the Paulist Fathers. It was not 
just what Protestants would require, 
but it was very plain. First came the 
teaching of the wickedness of sin and 
the certainty of punishment, and the de- 
mand that every known sin should be 
forsaken at no matter what cost. Then 
came the assurance of forgiveness 
through Christ, on the conditions of 
obedience to the Church, and especially 
confession to the priest. Accordingly 
thousands of confessions are made dur- 
ing one of these great “ missions.” 
These confessions are “ decisions.” The 
hearer knows exactly what he is to do. 
He is told publicly and told personally. 
We may be equally direct and clear in 
our teaching on Decision Sunday. 


ad 
He Should Have Been Expelled 


Tue Senate’s decision in the cases of 
Tillman and McLaurin was very un- 
satisfactory and clearly unjust. The 
punishment which it has sought to in- 
flict upon Tillman would be inadequate, 
even if he were capable of realizing its 
weight and meaning. McLaurin’s of- 
fense was not so great as Tillman’s, and 
he should not have been punished to the 
same extent. Tillman ought to have 


been expelled ; a severe reprimand would 
have been sufficient for McLaurin. 

By such treatment of the two offend- 
ers the Senate would not only have given 
them their deserts, but would also have 
avoided a Constitutional obstacle of a 
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very serious character which at once 
came up for consideration when it was 
proposed that the Senators should be 


punished by suspension. If it be grant- 
ed that neither of the two men deserved 
to be expelled, then suspension would 
seem to be fitting punishment, because 
it is more severe than mere formal cen- 
sure by resolution, and in this instance 
could have been adapted to the differing 
degrees of guilt. Thus, Tillman might 
have been suspended for a month and 
McLaurin for three days. 

But an Article of the Constitution, the 
Fifth, says that “no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” It is true that 
these are the closing words of an Article 
prescribing the manner in which the 
Constitution may be amended, and that 
they appear to be a proviso limiting the 
effect of any amendment ; but it is argued 
with much force that they also stand in 
the way of a suspension that deprives a 
State of its vote. Punishment, other 
than expulsion, can be inflicted in the 
Senate by the vote of a majority; expul- 
sion requires two-thirds. If, for exam- 
ple, the two Senators from South Caro- 
lina should be suspended for a month, 
the State would have no vote in the Sen- 
ate during that time. It would be help- 
less, because men could not be appointed 
in the places of the suspended Senators. 
In the course of that month—or during 
the period of suspension, if it were only 
one day—there might be passed or de- 
feated some bill of great national im- 
portance, or one of great interest to the 
State of South Carolina. It is conceiv- 
able that in an almost evenly divided 
Senate, passage or defeat might be ac- 
complished by means of such suspen- 
sions, ordered by a majority. On the 
other hand, expulsion is clearly a Con- 
stitutional act; it is safeguarded by the 
requirement of a two-thirds vote, and it 
does not deprive a State of its equal 
suffrage, because the Governor can im- 
mediately appoint a new Senator in place 
of the one expelled. 

The Constitutional argument against 
suspension had much weight on this oc- 
casion in the committee and in the Sen- 
ate. Those who did not admit the valid- 
ity of it knew that an attempt to punish 
Tillman and McLaurin by suspension 
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would be resisted to the utmost by the 
Democratic minority, who might prolong 
the debate upon this question until next 
Summer. The minority also opposed 
any decision that would give one of these 
men greater punishment than the other. 
In this they were clearly wrong. It 
seemed expedient for the majority to 
choose between expulsion and censure. 
They chose the milder punishment, and 
were sustained in the Senate by a vote 
of more than four to one. It is said that 
a vote of two-thirds could not have been 
obtained for expulsion. But if Tillman 
deserved expulsion—and we believe he 
richly deserved it—the majority of the 
committee should have reported in favor 
of expelling him, placing upon the Sen- 
ate the responsibility for accepting or re- 
jecting the recommendation. 

Formal censure by resolution does not 
penetrate the hide of a coarse boor like 
Tillman. It merely suggests to him a 
fresh outbreak of insolence. Of this the 
members of the Senate had proof in his 
remark when the vote was .taken, which 
was to the effect that if they had been 
gentlemen they would have regarded his 
apology as sufficient. That should have 
caused a reconsideration of the vote, and 
the expulsion of the fellow by unanimous 
consent. His insults to the President, 
both in the matter of the dinner invita- 
tion and in the action suggested by him 
to his nephew, who now holds a State 
office in South Carolina, are additional 
evidence that the Senate ought to have 
got rid of him. 

By its failure to expel Tillman the 
Senate has exposed itself to, and even 
invited, additional exhibitions of inso- 
lence and disorder. It will hear from 
him again, and its unwise leniency has 
already encouraged Wellington, of 
Maryland, to imitate his course. How 
can it hope to protect its dignity, if it 
shall decline to give its Tillmans the 
punishment they deserve? We shall not 
question the sincerity of the Democratic 
minority of the committee in opposing 
suspension upon Constitutional grounds ; 
but there was no decent excuse for their 
contention that McLaurin’s offense was 
as great as Tillman’s, and they should 
have voted in committee for a resolution 
to put Tillman out of the Senate. If the 
majority weakly failed to test the Sen- 
ate on a resolution for expulsion, the 
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Democrats, in and out of the committee, 
deserve public censure for declining to 
give such a resolution their support, 
without which the needed two-thirds 
could not be obtained for the removal 
of the man whose presence and utter- 
ances in the Senate have been a con- 
tinuous disgrace to it and to the State of 
South Carolina. 


Forgiveness 


It was a remark of Mr. Tillman in the 
Senate, which was “taken down,” that 
among gentlemen when an apology had 
been made for an offense, that ended it; 
it was forgiven. He was surprised that 
the Senate could think of any punish- 
ment after he had made his “ apology.” 

Mr. Tillman was probably correct in 
his statement. That is true among gen- 
tlemen. But gentlemen will not be guilty 
of a rude or malicious offense. If they 
offend it is by accident, unintentionally 
or unavoidably. An offense may be com- 
mitted in ignorance or by oversight, or 
against one’s will in the performance of 
duty. In such cases, and between such 
men, an apology will always be offered, 
and the offense will be forgiven and for- 
gotten. 

But the case is different when the of- 
fender is not a gentleman—and we have 
never heard Mr. Tillman classed as such. 
Certainly his attack in the Senate on his 
colleague, first in words and then with 
fists, was not the act of a gentleman. And 
an act.sufficiently atoned for by an apol- 
ogy when committed by a gentleman, be- 
cause the offense was not malicious, is 
not to be so easily atoned for. when com- 
mitted in malice by one not a gentleman. 

An apology will not secure forgiveness 
for a thief who takes your hat; it will for 
the gentleman who takes it by mistake. 
The thief earns punishment, and the apol- 
ogy wrung from him does not count for 
anything. Malice has no rights for for- 
giveness. One may contemptuously, or 
graciously, overlook a malicious rude- 
ness, and call it forgiveness, but even so 
the offense is not forgotten, but remem- 
bered and its repetition guarded against. 

There are thus several kinds of for- 
giveness. That which utterly forgets 
and blots out the offense is in evidence 
when a noble, gentlemanly nature recog- 
nizes that either no offense was intended, 
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or that it is genuinely regretted and 
pardon asked and granted. It is another 
kind of forgiveness which recognizes an 
injury as really done, but yet refuses to 
dwell upon it and freely overlooks it. It 
is yet another kind of forgiveness which 
feels the wrong, but determines that it is 
not right or wise to resent it, but yet 
holds the offense in righteous memory, 
in order to avoid future complications. 
It may be a duty often to forgive, but it 
is not also a duty even then always to 
forget. 

But there is something more. The 
righteous indignation which does not for- 
give, which resents and punishes and re- 
fuses to forgive, is a duty too often neg- 
lected. We forgive some offenses too 
easily. Nature does not forgive until af- 
ter punishment. The breach of her laws 
brings sure punishment, and after nature 
has forgiven and forgotten it, the scar re- 
mains that the offender may not forget. 
The iniquities of the fathers are visited 
on the children to the third and fourth 
generation ; and this, we are told, is the 
order of God as well as of nature. We 
need to avoid that easy complaisance to- 
ward wrong which we are too apt to make 
a virtue of by calling it forgiveness. The 
boors we may despise and forget, but the 
corrupters of society and the State can 
claim nothing of us but unforgiving war. 
With the true magnet or the true gentle- 
man the forces of repulsion and attrac- 
tion are equal. 


A Needed School of Sculpture 


THE crying educational need of the 
day on the side of art is a National 
School of Sculpture, to be located in 
New York. Here are the masters in the 
profession (such as remain in the coun- 
try), J. Q. A. Ward, D. C. French, Her- 
bert Adams, G. G. Barnard, and the op- 
portunities to exhibit the massy output 
in bronze or marble are here, as well 
as the wealth to apply it to architecture, 
to municipal decoration and in private 
houses. 

And the opportunity for study in this 
branch of art, for which Americans have 
a peculiar gift, as shown by the awards 
of the Paris Exposition, is small and 
threatens to diminish. The Art Stu- 
dents’ League of New York has stag- 
gered under the expense of a class of 
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sculpture for years, the heavy annual 
deficit made good from the surplus of 
the other art classes. The modeling 
classes under Mr. St. Gaudens and those 
under their present instructor, Mr. George 
Gray Barnard, have been full and en- 
thusiastic, but in the rooms of the League 
there is not space for enough students 
with their bulky paraphernalia to pay 
expenses or to kindle class enthusiasm, 
for, “ As one lamp lights another nor 
grows dim, so nobleness enkindleth 
nobleness.”” Mr. Adams, another sculp- 
tor of the first rank, has given up his 
classes at Pratt Institute, and sculpture 
at the National Academy of Design is 
represented only by an evening class, 
taught by Mr. Brenner, for coin and 
medal designing. What is wanted is 
great barns of studios, with an adequate 
income for models, tables, plaster casts, 
etc. This would require a fund of from 
$200,000 to $500,000. 

If no individual comes forward to 
supply such a fund, why should not the 
Metropolitan Museum take up this 
work? It has, or may have, the room, 
and thus the heavy cost of urban studios 
would be escaped. Its collection of 
architectural casts is one of the finest 
in the world and the casts from the 
antique are numerous and valuable, and 
there is a good working art library. The 
institution will soon be in possession of 
the necessary funds. It is in its tradi- 
tions to have schools, altho they were 
dropped from necessity only a few years 
ago, and in taking up the ‘work in sculp- 
ture where the various art schools of the 
city must leave it for lack of resources 
it might now secure a rare teacher, nota- 
ble for his searching criticisms and con- 
tagious enthusiasm as well as for his 
artistic gifts and thorough foreign train- 
in 


g. 

The Philadelphia Academy of Design 
has always made modeling a part of its 
course; it is to-day obligatory for its 


three hundred and fifty students. The 
grasp of facts of form so obtained 
through sense of touch accounts in a 
measure for the marked success of its 
students in other branches than the plas- 
tic arts, as illustrators, painters, etc. Our 
New York art schools might do as 
much for their students in the way of 
preliminary modeling, but those whose 
vocation is sculpture ought not to be 
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driven abroad before they are ripe for 
going, but should be allowed the space, 
the models, the casts and the teachers 
of a graduate school and the superior 
training which might be afforded by the 
Metropolitan Museum School, revived 
and reconstituted as a school for sculp- 
ture. 

Really, there is nothing more needed 
in New York than a “Get Together 
Club” for the arts. The churches are 
federating; why not the art schools 
and the art societies? The latter are im- 
potent, standing with tied hands, while 
they dicker and recriminate, the laugh- 
ing stock of the Quaker City, with its 
one sterling exhibition, worth all of those 
in New York put together. 


& 
Co-operative Cooking 


THAT ten women should all be cook- 
ing potatoes at the same time in ten dif- 
ferent but neighboring houses is an an- 
achronism in the twentieth century. The 
kitchen is the last intrenchment of indus- 
trial isolation. The other household 
arts, spinning, weaving, laundrying, 
soap making, clothes making, all have 
gone to the factory, but every woman 
still clings to the belief that she can cook 
better than any chef. Man has willingly 
surrendered the scythe in exchange for 
the mower, and is glad to take his place 
at the threshing machine rather than 
wield the flail; but woman clings to the 
cooking-stove as tho it were a life-boat 
and waves aloft the dish-rag as the proud 
symbol of her autonomy. Science has 
transformed every industry but one, 
housekeeping, and of all branches of ap- 
plied chemistry, cooking alone disdains 
to receive aid from its master-science. 

It is evident that this state of affairs 
cannot continue, and that no industry 
can long resist the general tendency to- 
ward co-operation and the use of machin- 
ery. It is merely a question whether the 
co-operation will be of a socialistic char- 
acter or of that informal type of ex- 
change of services represented by the fac- 
tory and sales system. That in the fu- 


ture there will be common kitchens is rea- 
sonably certain ; but whether they will be 
in the hands of some individual and run 
for private gain or managed by a council 
of neighborly housewives is the problem 
to be solved. The rapid advance of ex- 
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tra-mural cooking is apparent every- 
where. Canning, preserving and jelly- 
making have largely gone the way of but- 
ter and cheese making to the factory. 
Meats, soups and grain foods are now 
sold ready cooked and some foods are 
even advertised as predigested, but this 
is carrying it rather too far. It is well to 
leave something for the individual to do. 
If the bakery and the restaurant were a 
little better and more trustworthy, the 
serving of cooked food and warm meals 
to families at home would be common in 
cities and towns. 

Toward solving the problem in the 
other way, by co-operative housekeeping, 
there have been numerous sporadic at- 
tempts in all parts of the country. Many 
of these have been run successfully for a 
number of years ; and in some cases com- 
munity dining halls have been built ex- 
pressly for the purpose. The co-opera- 
tive kitchens are very diverse in form. 
The simplest and most flexible type is 
where a dozen families club tagether and 
hire a cook and one or two assistants, and 
rent a kitchen and dining rooms, either 
buying or contributing the kitchen uten- 
sils and table ware. Each housewife has 
charge for a month in turn, and since 
there is some rivalry as to which will 
serve the best menu, and show the small- 
est debit balance, the results are very sat- 
isfactory. The men especially rejoice in 
the variety of the meals, because the rep- 
ertoire of any one woman, however bril- 
liant a cook she may be, is necessarily lim- 
ited, and in concocting bills of fare 
twelve heads are better than one. The 
women are relieved of the tri-daily strain 
of thinking up something new to eat, and 
can concentrate on one month the culin- 
ary genius which had formerly to do duty 
for twelve. The advantage of having 
eleven months perfectly free from such 
household cares more than compensates 
for the additional time and labor of the 
month in which she reigns supreme. The 
pecuniary gains are in the rent of rooms, 
hire of cooks and waiters, use of fuel and 
economy in buying and saving. 

There is usually, however, very little 
difference in cost compared with house- 
hold cooking, provided, of course, we re- 
gard a woman’s work as of no value, 
which is the way she usually counts it 
herself. It does seem, tho, that a wom- 
an’s time and energy could be put to 
more profitable use to the world than in 














managing unnecessary kitchens. Freed 
from this toil and fret, a woman could 
devote her time to being beautiful and 
keeping good-natured, or, if she can do 
more than this—and some women can— 
she could take her proper station beside 
her husband in the office or the shop, a 
help-mate in his ‘daily work, and not 
merely the playmate of his leisure hours. 
Women must follow the occupations that 
have been taken from them, for, notwith- 
standing the prevailing philosophy that 
the fewer the workers the greater the 
wealth, it is not a good thing that half the 
race should be engaged in unproductive 
employments. A leisure sex is no more 
essential for civilization than a leisure 
class. 

Of the disadvantages of co-operative 
living it will be sufficient to mention one, 
because that one overshadows all the 
other disadvantages, and in some cases 
all the advantages. The cause of the 
failure of these associations is in almost 
all cases the same as in all other forms 
of co-operation—that is, bad temper. In 
spite of the remarkable improvement in 
recent years all women are not yet club- 
bable. Neither are all men. Sooner or 
later somebody does not like somebody 
else, or somebody criticises somebody’s 
cooking, and that is the end of it. Cooks, 
like all other artists, are hypersensitive to 
criticism. If people cannot eat together 
who are not friends, and if people cannot 


remain friends and eat together, co-op-. 


erative cooking is a failure regardless of 
its social and economic advantages. The 
difficulties in the way of any extensions 
of the communism of the family are pri- 
marily ethical. If this was recognized 
by socialistic reformers generally it 
would clear the atmosphere of argument 
of many fogs. The phalanstery is at 
present impracticable because Fourier, 
with all his carefully contrived architec- 
ture, neglected to provide in it a room for 
that important personage, the “ kicker.” 


& 


Now that Miss Stone has 
been released and is coming, 
we suppose, to this country, the question 
immediately comes up, what is the next 
step that our Government will take in 
the matter? She was both captured and 
liberated on Turkish territory. That 
would seem to make the Turkish Gov- 
ernment responsible for her and for the 


Miss Stone 
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ransom paid for her release. But the 
Turkish Government will say that travel- 
ers are offered military escort, and when 
that is not taken they lose right to any 
subsequent claim for injury. But if we 
allow that this excuse is not wholly valid, 
the Turkish Government has another ex- 
cuse which seems to have much weight. 
There seems to be no doubt that the cap- 
ture was not made by vulgar Turkish 
brigands, but by orders of a Macedonian 
revolutionary committee. This commit- 
tee is chiefly Bulgarian. Its purpose is 
to liberate Macedonia from Turkish rule. 
The money received for ransom was de- 
manded and will be used to fight Turkey. 
It may well be that Turkey is responsible 
for the bad government of Macedonia 
which provokes revolution, but it will 
hardly seem quite fair to require Turkey 
to pay back the ransom which was exact- 
ed by her bitterest enemies and which is 
being used to buy guns with which to 
fight against her. 


Some time ago we spoke of 
the predominance of reminis- 
cences of the Bible in literary 
allusions, and took an oration by John 
Hay to illustrate the fact. Any one who 
reads Mr. Hay’s fine eulogy on President 
McKinley can discover a fresh illustra- 
tion. There are in it five direct quota- 
tions from the Bible: “ They know not 
what they do;” “ Quit you like men, be 
strong ;” “ Glorious things are spoken of 
thee, thou city of God;” “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” and “Your fathers, where are 
they, and the prophets do they live for- 
ever?” Besides these there is a mention 
of Jael’s smiting the nail into the head 
of Sisera, and one or two other biblical 
phrases might be mentioned, if it were 
worth while. Against these six definite 
biblical references we put six others from 
all other literary sources. First comes 
Virgil, for the words, “ Our neighbor’s 
house was on fire,” are from “ Proximus 
ardet Ucalegon;” next “ Mr. Stedman, 
the dean of our poets,” is quoted as hav- 
ing called Mr. McKinley “ Augmenter 
of the State; ” there are two classical al- 
lusions, one to the Egyptian Memnon 
and the other to the Sphinx of CEdipus; 
one to Kipling’s “ Lest We Forget,” and 
one to the prophecy of the Papal Throne, 
“ Non videbis annos Petri.” The quo- 
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tations from authors, ancient and mod- 
ern, thus just equal those from the Bible 
alone. Long may it last that the Bible 
shall have such supremacy in thought 
and quotation. 

Js 


What Charles Francis 
Adams lately said by 
way of contrasting the 
good sense with which the Confederates 
of 1865 recognized and acknowledged 
defeat with the reckless persistence of 
the Boers is corroborated by a word of 
Secretary Hay in his masterly eulogy 
on President McKinley last week. He 
did not mention the Boers, but what he 
meant is clear when he said, speaking 
of our Civil War: 


“Tt is to the everlasting honor of both 
sides that they each knew when the war was 
over and the hour of a lasting peace had struck. 
We may admire the desperate daring of others 
who prefer annihilation to compromise, but 
the palm of common sense, and, I will say, of 
enlightened patriotism belongs to the men 
like Grant and Lee, who knew when they had 
fought enough for honor and for country.” 


Secretary Hay on 
the Boer War 


Of course our Secretary of State is not 
going to mention or meddle with the 


disturbances in another country that do 
not directly concern us, but we can read 
his thought between the lines. 


* 


A concentration camp is 
a perfectly legitimate 
method of carrying on war. If such a 
camp is not properly managed, if the 
people there collected, mainly women and 
children, are not properly housed, fed 
and hygienically cared for, then those 
who inflict the evil are properly to be 
condemned. At the best, there will be 
great suffering and loss of life; but that 
is the lot of man; it is the needless loss 
that must be guarded against. And it 
must be remembered that in war there 
will be a sad loss of life and great suffer- 
ing, perhaps even more when women and 
children are left unprovided for in their 
homes in the midst of a ravaged country, 
liable to pillage and starvation. We have 
quite properly established concentration 
camps in the disloyal provinces of Luzon. 
The method is necessary, first to cut off 
the insurgents from supplies, and, sec- 
ond, to protect friendly natives from 
oppression and robbery by insurgents. 


Concentration 
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The same reasons explain the concentra- 
tion camps in South Africa. When Lord 
Kitchener and General Botha met to dis- 
cuss terms of surrender, Lord Kitchener 
appealed to General Botha to spare the 
farms and houses of surrendered Boers, 
and promised on his part not to disturb 
the farms and families of Boers fighting 
against him. But this General Botha re- 
fused to agree to, and declared that he 
was entitled “ to force every man to join, 
and if they do not do so, to confiscate 
their property and leave their families on 
the veldt.” After that nothing could be 
done but bring in the families of friendly 
burghers for protection. 


& 


There are two govern- 
ments now existing in 
the Philippines, one civil 
and the other military. The salaries in 
these two departments are quite differ- 
ent. Major-General Chaffee’s salary is 
$7,500, while that of Governor Taft is 
$20,000. Department commanders, 
brigadier generals, get $5,500, while the 
members of the Philippine Commission 
receive $15,000. The same difference 
runs through other offices in which simi- 
lar duties, judicial or executive, are ren- 
dered. And such a difference is proper. 
The officers in the Army are in the serv- 
ice for life and at a constantly increasing 
rate of salary up to the time of retire- 
ment at the age of 64. The civil officers 
have no such permanency of tenure, and 
properly have a much larger salary to 
draw them to a temporary and difficult 
task. Governor Taft has testified that 
the expenses of his office for entertain- 
ment, etc., have exhausted all -he re- 
ceived. Good pay for honest mén is the 
only safe rule in colonial service. 


& 


The position in the late 
controversy in the Church 
of England is briefly this: 
The Prime Minister nominated a bishop. 
this being the right of the Crown, and 
the selection of bishops being something 
the Church has nothing.to do with. It 
can only accept and consecrate those 
chosen for it by the secular authorities. 
This is done by an election of the nom- 
inee by the Dean and Chapter, and con- 
firmation by the Archbishop’s Vicar- 
General, with notice to any opposers to 


Salaries in the 
Philippines 


Erastianism 
Confessed 












present themselves, all purely formal. 
But in this case a noisy protest was made 
against consecration at the time set for 
the public function. This protest had to 
be listened to, and was referred to the 
King’s Bench, a purely civil court, which 
dismissed the charges as irrelevant, and 
showed that the selection of bishops be- 
longed entirely to the State, while the ec- 
clesiastical consent had only the sem- 
blance of reality. Indeed, the Eras- 
tian principle was very clearly stated, 
and the Episcopal patronage of the 
Crown upheld against all formal checks. 
This is not a very pleasant condition of 
things, but we observe that Royal rule of 
the Church is now working pretty well, 
because the Prime Ministers are as con- 
scientious about selecting the best incum- 
bents for the sees as a local convention of 
the diocese could be. So what works 
well is permitted, altho its theory is ut- 
terly bad. It is a theory, not a condition 
that confronts the Church. The condi- 
tion is good enough; it is only the theory 
that is bad. 
& 

Probably few of our 
readers are aware of 
the work which Prof. 
E. J. Goodspeed, of the University of 
Chicago, has done in the decipherment 
and editing of Greek papyri. Little has 
been done in this field by American schol- 
ars,and none, we believe, save by him. He 
has published “ A Mathematical Frag- 
ment ” in the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, as also “ A Papyrus Fragment of 
lliad E,” “The Washim Papyrus of 
Iliad @” in the Journal of American 
Archeology,’ and “ Papyri from Ka- 
ranis ” in Studies in Classical Philology; 
and is now publishing “Greek Papyri 
from the Cairo Museum, Together With 
Documents of Roman Egypt from Amer- 
ican Collections.” The fact that while 
German and English scholars have done 
so much in this field American scholars 
have done so little is due to their want of 
material. There are few known Greek 
papyri in America, save such as have 
been loaned to our museums, and the edi- 
torial rights over these have been re- 
served. It is possible, however, that 


Egyptian Papyri 
in America 


American collectors of antiques in Egypt 
have come into possession of papyri 
which they prize as curiosities, but of the 
real value of which they are ignorant. If 
there are such they would confer a ben- 
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efit on American scholarship if they 

would communicate with Professor 

Goodspeed and allow him to examine 

their treasures. The value of these, if 

any should appear, would be enhanced. 
Fd 


The argument against self- 
government for Ireland by 
a local parliament which 
shall attend to local affairs is precisely 
the same as that against disestablish- 
ment of the Anglican Church in Wales, 
which has just been refused by Parlia- 
ment. It is that the nation is one, and 
that neither Ireland nor Wales can be 
treated as a separate nation. But if a 
country can be chopped up into cities 
and towns with each its own local board 
of government, and large divisions 
created called counties, with their magis- 
tracies, it is not logical to deny that there 
may be yet larger compact divisions, such 
as England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
It is impossible to persuade an Ameri- 
can, who is familiar with forty-five local 
parliaments which we call State legisla- 
tures, that home rule cannot properly be 
allowed in Great Britain. Besides, al- 
ready the Anglican Church has been dis- 
established in Ireland, to the advantage 
of the Church and the so-called kingdom 
of Ireland, and a different Church is 
established in Scotland. That grants the 
principle for disestablishment in Wales 
and for home rule in Ireland and the 
other divisions. Of all the arguments 
that we hear against home rule or dis- 
establishment the poorest is that the 
“predominant partner,” meaning Eng- 
land, must first be satisfied. That is sim- 
ply tyranny. And the amazing thing is 
that the English people do not see that 
the pacification of Ireland is essential to 
their strength abroad. 
ed 

The President of the Metropolitan 
Museum in this city, Mr. Henry G. Mar- 
quand, died last week at the age of 82. 
He will be remembered, not for his 
wealth, nor even for the gentleness and 
beauty of his character, but because of 
his munificence to the people of the city. 
He took the greatest interest in creating 
the greatest of our American collections 
of art, and gave to it its choicest collec- 
tion of Rembrandts and other paintings. 
His monument is the grand building in 
Central Park where his gifts are stored. 


Ireland and 
Wales, 








The Great Railroad Merger 


It is known that the expediency of 
procuring a foreign charter for the 
Northern Securities Company was con- 
sidered, soon after the President decided 
to test the legality of the great ‘merger 
in the courts, by persons prominently 
connected with the company. But it was 
said that this method of placing the cor- 
poration beyond the reach of the courts 
of the United States would not be adopt- 
ed. Application was made at Ottawa on 
Saturday last, however, for a Dominion 
charter for a company called the North- 
ern Securities Company. The incor- 
porators are the members of a promi- 
nent Canadian firm of lawyers, but it is 
asserted in dispatches from Montreal 
that the applying company really is the 
one against which Attorney-General 
Knox is about to bring suit. 

If the railroad capitalists who organ- 
ized the Northern Securities Company 
have resorted to this method of accom- 
plishing their purpose, they have been 
moved to take this course because they 
see that the Government’s suit may pre- 
vent for two or three years, at least, an 
unquestioned and successful use, under 
an American charter, of this device or 
instrument for the consolidation of the 
railways of the United States. We sup- 
pose that a final decision in the Attor- 
ney-General’s suit will not be reached in 
less than two years, and three or even 
four may elapse before it is made known. 
Organization under a Canadian charter 
would enable the company, it is held, to 
proceed with its work without delay. 

But if these railway capitalists have 
really decided to use a foreign charter, 
they have failed to measure rightly the 
drift and force of public opinion in their 
own country as to their purpose and 
projects. Such an act would justly be 
regarded as an attempt to evade or defy 
the laws of the United States, and to 
insure the defeat of the suit which the 
President has ordered. The effect would 
be an imperative popular demand for 
new legislation against such consolida- 
tions, and a considerable growth of pub- 
lic opinion in favor of Government own- 
ership of the roads. 
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Frederick D. Tappen 


THE late Frederick D. Tappen, for 
more than thirty years President of the 
Gallatin National Bank, had for a quar- 
ter of a century exercised powerful and 
most beneficial influence for the preser- 
vation of credit and the prevention of 
widespread disaster in times of financial 
stress. Beginning in 1873, the bankers 
of New York had learned to rely upon 
his leadership in time of danger; and in 
all panics or menacing disturbances in 
the financial world, he, as a controlling 
officer in the Clearing House Association, 
was the general in command. There wm 
perfect confidence, never misplaced, i 
his sagacity, coolness and courage. When 
success had been achieved and the work 
was done—whether it had been a large is- 
sue of certificates for the common de- 
fense of a group of the country’s great- 
est banks, or the loaning of enormous 
sums for the relief of a feverish and 
menacing money market—Mr. Tappen 
always resumed quietly the round of his 
daily duties, disliking and avoiding any 
personal identification before the public 
with what had been accomplished under 
his direction. His influence was far- 
reaching, and the good effect of it can- 
not be overestimated. 


& 


ELEVEN fire-proofing concerns are 
to be consolidated under the title of the 
United States Fireproofing Company, 
with headquarters at Pittsburg. 


...-In Cleveland the American Ex- 
change Bank and the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank have been consolidated un- 
der the name of the first of these insti- 
tutions. 


. .Dividends announced: 


Colorado & So. Railway (1st preferred), 1% 
per cent., payable April rst. 

International Paper Co., preferred, (quar- 
terly), 116 per cent., payable April rst. 

.S. Leather Co. (preferred), $1.50 per 

aie payable April rst. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. coupons (first 
and refunding mort. 4s), rer March ist. 

Mexican International R. R. coupons (1st 
consol. 4s), payable March rst. 


Sa nee Electric & Mfg. Co. (pre- 
ferred), 134 per cent. quarterly, payable April 
1st. 
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Pools 


THERE are too many varieties of these 
for treatment in a single article, and the 
present purpose does not touch the strict- 
ly business pool, of which the familiar 
example is the corporation or even (in 
a modified way) the individual partner- 
ship. The business pool is for producing 
or trading; the other form of it some- 
times meant for speculation need not be 
considered. All the business forms of 
pool propose to increase the contributors’ 
fund and divide such increase; the re- 
sults are as they may be, but there is 
neither magic nor mystery about it. 

When the combination propose to in- 
troduce human life as a factor, an en- 
tirely different and distinctive case is 
presented. In the original Tontine 
scheme a number of persons pooled cer- 
tain contributions at the start, the inter- 
est on which was regularly divided, or 
in some cases accumulation during a 
term may have been arranged for; each 
member named some other person as 
“ his ” life, and when one such life ended 
the party naming it ceased to be in the 
pool, his share lapsing to the others; 
returns to the survivors thus steadily in- 
_ creased, and finally there came an in- 
tense and interesting contest for the huge 
profits with which this speculation in 
life closed. But this scheme produced 
nothing and added nothing, except by 
natural interest; the scheme of life in- 
surance is in that particular identical 
with it. Periodical contributions are 
made to the life insurance pool ; interest 
helps it, and expenses detract; but in a 
large way there is no increase—it is just 
a re-division of joint contributions. 

Who gets it? As stated in some verses 
which liken human life to an inn on the 
road, “who goes the soonest has the 
least to pay.” The other fact is that the 
early-goers have the most to receive, for 
their estates. To “make” anything, die 
early, and thus levy on the others; there 
is no other way. He who goes soon has 
little life, and the longer-lived pay him; 
the longer-lived pay, but they have the 
long time for compensation, and the 
equity and practicality of this we have 
repeatedly pointed out. 

But do not count upon taking out 
without putting in. The put-in is in- 


exorably necessary. And every scheme, 
however flattered by smooth phrases or 
garlanded with rosy expectations, or in- 
vested with defiantly confident promises, 
which holds out “cheapness” to all 
(meaning the withdrawal of what no- 
body has been made to contribute), will 
come to naught—to naught, except re- 
crimination and disappointment. 

But there is one more—the most se- 
ductive and delicious deceit of all. It 
is the speculative “investment” pool 
which borrows some life insurance terms 
and seeks to trade with some life insur- 
ance facts; it will make all its members 
rich if they will. They shrink from in- 
quiring how, but the plan is to divide 
others’ money. Others are to kindly re- 
tire—out of a scheme which baits with 
the prospects offered those who remain 
—and their shares are to be divided. 
Suppose they prefer to stay and divide, 
and let somebody else furnish the sacri- 
fice? Since such schemes produce noth- 
ing, but merely lead to a contest of sur- 
vivorship, there is a prospect of being 
cheated. 

Yet the dazzle is irresistible. Men 


will yield to it, and when their folly is 


pointed out they resent it. Somebody 
must win, and why not I? This form of 
the question pleases; the converse of it 


angers. 
st 


....When a property-owner employs 
an agent to place insurance on his prop- 
erty, turning the matter wholly over to 
him, upon his promise to place the in- 
surance in “a good solid company,” and 
the agent then places the insurance in a 
worthless concern of the sort known as 
“ wild cat,” what would you say of the 
transaction? If the principal discovers 
the fact before a fire calls his attention 
unpleasantly to it, and if he demands 
cancellation of the transaction and return 
of his money, as he naturally might do, 
you would say that he is entitled to it, 
and a court would probably take the same 
view. In a recent case we note it does 
not clearly appear whether fire had oc- 
curred, for the question as stated is 
“ whether an agent who places insurance 
for a client in a wild cat company is not 
responsible for the amount of the policy 
if the wild cat fails to pay the loss.” The 
decision of the court we have not yet 
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seen, but presumably there is a fire loss 
to be borne by somebody. Probably you 
would say the tricky agent—who cannot 
charitably be supposed to have known no 
better—ought to be held liable for the 
loss ; whether he is responsible is another 
question. But how about the point of 
contributory negligence? When a grown- 
up man hands his money to another and 
orders an insurance policy without in- 
quiry, is he really free to “plead the 
baby act?” Is it too much to say that 
every person who has property to be 
insured ought at least know the names 
of companies which are regular and 
reputable ? 











Insurance Statements. 


PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Phcenix Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, has issued its ninety-fifth semiannual 
statement showing total assets available for 
fire losses January Ist, 1902, of $6,015,848. 
The cash capital is $2,000,000, and the net sur- 
plus $1,070,883. Since the company was or- 
ganized it has paid losses amounting to $48,- 
343,033. The President is D. W. C. Skilton. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
During the year 1901 the Union Central 

Life Insurance Company issued and revived 

20,154 policies insuring $39,456,523. This is 

a gain of $6,424,522 over the business of 1900. 

The gain in income was $740,720, the total 

receipts for the year being $7,142,585. The 

total assets December 31, 1901, were $30,048,- 

592, an increase of $3,608,295. The surplus 

also shows a gain of over $700,000, being 

by the four per cent. standard, $4,400,311. 

The President of the company is John M. 

Patterson. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE _IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

Judging from its annual report for the year 
1901, the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company has had its full share of the pros- 
perity which the country at large enjoyed. 
New business written during the year 
amounted to $3,670,355, and the insurance in 
force increased $1,964,435, making the total 
outstanding insurance $18,408,525. This is the 
largest gain made in the history of the com- 
pany. The total assets January 1, 1902, were 
$4,221,686; liabilities, $3,670,380, leaving a net 
surplus of $551,305, which was an increase of 
5.4 per cent. over the previous year. Robert 
W. Huntington, Jr., is President of the com- 
pany, and the Secretary is James A. Turnbull. 
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Pebbles 


“How did you _ celebrate 


Washington’s 
birthday, Jim?” “ Chopping wood.”—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 
...-Neighbor: “ Why do you jog the baby 
so hard when she’s crying?”’ Proud Mother: 
“Tt makes her cry with such a beautiful 
tremulo.”—Trained Motherhood. 
....We understand that Brother Preuss, of 
the St. Louis Review, offers as a premium to 
new subscribers a certificate entitling the 
holder thereof to free vaccination by any St. 
Louis doctor. But it might be better to take 
the smallpox than to take his paper.—Catholic 
Citizen. 
....Vassar Hysterics.—Since that Vassar 
girl set the example it is the fashion now for 
young women to have hysterics when they at- 
tend Paderewski concerts. First Young 
Woman: “I feel so queer. Where are my 
salts?” Second Young Woman: “ Oh, hush! 
there he comes! Isn’t he angelic?” First 
Young Woman: “Oh, oh! I’m faint. Pinch 
me, or something. Ow, wow, wow! Ha, ha, 
ha! Boo, hoo, hoo! Wow, wow, wow! I’ve 
got ’em.” Second Young Woman: “ Oh, see! 
dear. Everybody is looking at us.” First 
Young Woman: “I-can’t help it. Ow, wow, 
wow!” Baldheaded man in front row: “What 
in thunder’s the matter back there?” First 
Young Woman: “Ow, wow, wow!” Second 
Young Woman: “ She’s got hysterics, sir. She 
can’t help it. The sight of Paderewski has 
overcome her.” Baldheaded Man: “ Paderew-. 
ski! Why, that’s not Paddy. That’s only the 
man that shoves around the piano!” The 
hysterical attack ends abruptly.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
....The list of British sports to which Mr. 
Kipling has made graceful allusion is unfor- 
tunately incomplete. The following lines will 
(possibly) be inserted in future editions: 
The rubber shod rough with a racquet; the 
ass on the asphalted path; 

The half-witted hurler of hammers; the lub- 
ber that leaps at a lath; 

The ruffian riding in red, and the gaby in 
gaiters that shoots; 

The fatuous flapper of flies, and the scoundrel 
with skates on his boots; 

The lout that loafs on the links with his lingo 

of “lies” and “ the like;” 

blundering, bent-backed bounder that 

buckets along on a bike; 

The bare-legged boobies in boats, each bent on 
becoming a “ blue;” 

The crass-headed crocks playing croquet, the 
crapulous cad with a cue; 

The maniacs mounted on motors that murder a 
man every mile 

(And I think you will freely admit that I’ve 
bettered my earlier style.) 

—Westminster Gazette. 
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March 
April May 


There is the best time for doing everything 
—that is, a time when a thing can be done to 
the best advantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time for purifying 
your blood. Why? Because your system is 
now trying to purify it—you know this by the 
pimples and other eruptions that have come 
on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take—they do the work 
thoroughly and agreeably and never fail to 
do it, 

Hood’s are the medicines you have always 
heard recommended. 

“T cannot recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla too highly as a 
spring medicine. When we take it in the spring we all feel 
better through the summer.”’ Mrs.8.H. Ngan, McCrays, Pa 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and. keeps the promise. 


VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock 


a oe veoetees and interest allowed on balances subject to 
a 

All securities fisted at the New , week, Boston, Philadelphia and 

. one sold on commission. 

immediate 


Baltimore Stock Exc 
High-class Municipal and a; ds on hand for 

delivery. 
NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


A SURE CUREX for CATARRA:I. 





1) oat 
VARSUMAS 


CATARRII 


SNUEI 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 





BATH pecs 


We make 8 aac” of ca under our 
at home. 











O’Neill’s 


SPECIAL SALE OF GROCERIES 


All High Grade Wholesome Goods at prices that should interest every practical 
housekeeper who reads “The Independent.” Sale will continue all this week, 




















Sugar cured Boneless Bacon, 
lb., 15c¢ 

Sugar cured Hams..-. . lb., 14c 

O’Neill’s English cured Bacon, 
Ib., 18¢ 


Ox Tongues, cooked whole, 
2-lb. tins, 65¢ 
Ox Tongues, cooked whole, 
114-lb. tins, 55¢ 
Kippered Herring, new pack, 
in tin, 16c 
Java and Mocha Coffee, best 
Ib., 25¢ 
Jamoka Coffee Ib., 2c 


Oolong, mixed and English 
Breakfast Teas . lb., 35¢ 


3 Ibs. for 1.00 
Ceylon Tea, choice .lb., 40c 


Oolong, English Breakfast and 
mixed Tea.. .lb., 45, 65 & 75c¢ 





Queen Olives— 
selected pint bottles 
per dozen bottles 

Queen Olives— 
8-oz. bottles, very fine 

French Peas, sweet and tender— 


’ 15c 

per dozen cans...... 1.70 
French Peas, sur-extra fine, 

tins, 23c 

Early June Peas, tins . 126 

dozen, 1 35 

O’Neill’s Sifted Peas, tin lic 

dozen, 1.25 

Refugee Stringless Beans,tin, 12c 

dozen, 1.35 

Stringless Beans, extra quality— 

tin e 9c 

- aa ny dozen. : 2.10 

ifornia Apricots, on be Be 


California Lemon Cling Peaches, 
heavy syrup, 3-lb. tins. . ..25¢ 


JSixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 





‘CZekeke Maw. We k's kercum 
“ DO salics ata cen @atatels uelatoiey catot-WAtits 
on Flannels, Blankets and Laces insists 











rubbing for laces. Every intelligent 
woman has a method of her own 
but all agree on those two points- 
hard points using ordinary bar soap- 
harder stil with penny -cheap 
Washing powders. 








Have used Pearline a number of years, and like it 
very much for all kinds of flannel garments. They are 
soft and nice after washing : 

: ‘ . 6 Mrs. Rev. C.T. 
34, er ins) ° ; 2 r 
Am never without Pearline. Use it with the most delicate 


fabrics and with coarse things Find it satisfactory 
in all things 


te 
= ee 








Mrs. Rev. 63.E.L. 


earline —Safest and Easiest 
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READING NOTICES 


BARGAINS IN GROCERIES. 
We call the attention of our readers to an announcement 
made by the house of H. O'Neill & Co , Sixth Avenue, 20th to 
2ist Sts, New York. A al sale of groceries is now 





carefyl attention. 


ALMOST A LIFETIME. 

lf one were to count the manufacturers who have been in 
business continuously for a generation they would be found 
compen few in number, and F Nag among them would 
be t old and well known house, the E Sesrioge 
Harness Manufacturing Company, of Elkhart, Ind , whose 
ad appears in this issue. This concern has been in business 
for twenty-nine years and di all that time has been 
se direct to the consumer at lower prices than man, 
factories charge dealers The great saving effected deal 
ing with this advertiser is at once apparent. Their 
vehicles and harness is larger than ever. It em 

tterns shown at the ape oe 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

An address by Joseph Choate, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, on the career and character of Abraham Lincoln— 
his early life—his early struggles with the world—his char- 
acter as developed in the later years of his life and his ad- 
ministration, which placed his name so high on the world’s 
roll of honor and fame, has been published by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and may be had by sending 
six (6) cents in postage to F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Ill.— Adv. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pevonsylvania HKailroead. 
The third of the present series of personally-conducted 
tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Kailroad will leave New York and Phila- 
dernbete is 1 ding 't ~+-+ i te in both 
icketa, inclu r ion, meais en route 
directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Wash- 
ington, and ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
nece: expense for a period of six days—will be sold at 
rate of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark ; $82.50 
from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadel and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


Op Porrr Comrort ONLy. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 

ing trip, one and fourths days’ board at The Hygeia 
or Chamberlin Hotel, and good to return direct 
trains within six seve. will be sold in connection with this 
tour at rate of $15.00 from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
— from Phi phia, and proportionate rates from other 
po’ 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket. agente ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court at, 
Brooklyn ; Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


The Conservative 
INVEST OR sezzes 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 12 years’ 
experience wi rsonally negotiated loans representing 
over $2,000,000, and not a cent lost, I can probably 
refer you to some one in your own section if you write me. 


.WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macen, Mo. 








Topers. 


_ It is almost as hard for an old 
coffee toper to quit the use of 
coffee as it is for a whiskey or 
tobacco fiend to break off, except 
that the coffee user can quit coffee 

and take up Postum Food Coffee 

without any feeling of a loss of the 
morning beverage, for when Postum is well boiled 
and served with cream, it is really better in point 
of flavor than most of the coffee served nowadays, 
and to the taste of the connoisseur it has the flavor 
of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the body 
within ten days or two weeks after coffee is 
left off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the 
reason that the poison to the nerves has been 
discontinued and in its place is taken a liquid 
that contains the most powerful elements of 
nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum 
Food Coffee. 


COLDWELL 





Lawn Mowers 


were awarded highest prizes, and were used 
exclusively on the grounds at both the 


PARIS and PAN AMERICAN 


EXPOSITIONS 


They are also used exclusively on the 
Parks of Greater New York, Buffalo, 
Oe and many other principal cities, 
as well as by the leading Golf Clubs in 
the United States. 


ColdweliLatwn Mower Co. 
Newburgh, N. y. 
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FINANCIAL 





1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


National Exchange Bank 


BOSTON, Mass., Feb. 25, 1902. 
$6,123,897.33 
844,406.31 
2,629,377-17 


$9,597,680.81 


28th YEAR. 





Loans and discounts 
Due from banks . 
Cash and reserve..... 


Peereees 


Capital tie... +. vies. cc Rrceer ei e 


Surplus and profits .. 
Circulation . 


$1,000,000,00 
642,004.52 
50,000.00 
7,905 ,676.29 


$9,597,680.81 


STEADILY INCREASING INCOME. 


Persons of moderate means may have it by cash down or easy 
payments, Secured by most productive und, growing crops of 
greatest value. 


ENTERPRISE STRICTLY LEGITIMATE, 


Controlled by business men of highest integrity. Value of 
property and products, with dividends, increasing yearly for next 
twelve years. Also tracts of land and Haciendas in Mexico; with 
stocks and bonds paying large dividends. 


S. P. KITTLE, - 220 Broadway, New Vork City. 


WESTERN LANDS 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. 
sands of acres and may sell yours. No —- byt. Sg 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have you idle money? We can net you six 
first mortgage security. Bate as Goverment bonds tent 
pe Highest references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. 








Lawrence, Kansas 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


0 Secured On Well improved farms worth three times 
the loan. In last six years have placed over $700,- 
00u.00 without a default in principal or interest. 

0 References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 








Business Men, for whom | am loanin rite for 
further particulars. Send f ‘let, “ 
about ee free. oe 


l. HAGAN, GUTHRIEZ, OKLAHOMA 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FARM MORTCGACES 


Iowa and Minnesota real esta Full 
application. If interested — ne an 
VARLAND, Buffalo Center, Ia. 








5% 


J. B- 





Fried Onions 
Indirectly Caused the Death of the World’s Greatest 
General, 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was a 
gormand, an inordinate lover of the good things of 


the table, and history further records that his favor- 
ite dish was fried onions ; his death from cancer of 
stomach, it is claimed also, was probably caused 
from his excessive indulgence of this fondness for 
the odorous vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article of 
food ; in fact, has many medicinal qualities of value, 
but it would be difficult to find a more indigestible 
article than fried onions, and to many people they 


are simply poison, but the onion does not stand 
alone in this respect. Any article of food that is not 
thoroughly — becomes a source of disease and 
discomfort, whether it be fried onions or beef steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks some 
important element of digestion, some stomachs lack 
peptone, others are deficient in gastric juice, still 
others lack hydrochloric acid. | 

The one thing oer gg A to do in any case of poor 
digestion is to supply those elements of digestion 
which the stomach lacks, and nothing does this so 
ated and safely as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
ets. 

Dr. Richardson, in writing a thesis on treatment 
of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes his remarks by 
saying: “ For those suffering from acid drepenste, 
shown by sour, watery risings, or for flatulent dys- 
pepsia, shown by gas on stomach, causing heart 
trouble and difficult breathing, as .well as for all 
other forms of stomach trouble, the safest treatment 
is to take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal. I advise them because they con- 
tain no harmful drugs, but are composed of valuable 
digestives, which act promptly upon the food eaten. 
I never knew a case of inggnses or even chronic 
dyspepsia which Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.” 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure dys- 
pepsia and indigestion can have no effect whatever 
in actively digesting the food, and to call any cathar- 
tic medicine a cure for indigestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and Canada 
sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and they are not 
only the safest and most successful but the most 
scientific of any treatment for indigestion and stom- 
ach troubles. 
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Gi Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CBOAR STREET 
LONDON OFFICES: 8 LOMBARD 8T., E. C.; 60 ST. JAMES 8T., 8. W. 


Capital $2,000,000. 


Surplus $4,500,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


A Trus d Individual d as Guard Executor and Administrato: 
~~ mises vee St charge of heat and Perso’ =} Estates ; carefully selected securities offered for investment 
TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the world. 
ALSO COMMEKOIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
WR se FT'S on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUGHT and SOLD. 


TER 2. Bil 
1% aa “Vice-President, 


D. peboodk, 
: Bewdoin, 


ae aan 
ric Cromwell, 





ADRIAN ISELIN, et Vice- 


HENRY 
JOHN GAULT, 
F. CG, eGABRIMA 


Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
- HB James ons 
Cardy, 
Levi P. 
Grarles “Eon, wear. rea 


Alexander K. Orr, 
D. 3 ailiterd Walter ¢ G Oakman, 
Rogers, 
i. wits Two ly, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt 


Londen Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; LEVI P. MORTON, DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





Hurlbutt, Hatch &Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


‘TRANSACT 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON. 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Y.c : 
Members \x. Y. pv as + enna 


Y. Prodace Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


A GENERAL BANKING’ BUSINESS 











Dominick €§ Dominick, 
New YOR Sted Eechange, 100 Bro adway 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. | 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
PRIVATE WIRES. 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Loutsville. 
Beanch Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnatt, Ohio. 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 





United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York 


wrrwvvrVVVVVvVVVVVvVvVVVVVVVWYeYewwerrwrrvrrrrrrrrvrevrevrvrvererevrvrvree 
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A GUARANTEED 67. 
INVESTMENT 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 
ing improved real estate located in the Metro- 
politan District of New York City. 


Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 


Principal withd:awable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN 
BANKING CoO., 
133 Fifth Ave., - New York City. 


Assets . + + + + © + © + $8,750,000 
Guaranty Fund and Surplus over . 575,000 


Income Increasing Investment 


7% to 20% 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 





A moderate amount of the PREFERRED PARTICIPAT- 
= ‘CUMULATIVE pipes f Capital Btack of a close 
ration is offered at DITIONAL CAPITAL 
which to handle RA ivi INCREASING BUSINESS. 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 


The business is not an experiment, but is old and well- 
established. It is organized on sound, logical business prin- 
ciples, an’ is managed by business men of high standing and 
great experience. 


BASIS OF VALUE 


The Capital Stock is based on:—VALUABLE REAL 
ESTATE; LARGE MODERN machin uipment ; 

RARE and VALUABLE PRODUCT; en D SUR. 
ROUNDING MARKET: the Most TAVORABLES LOCA- 
TION in THE WORLD; CHEAPEST and Most CONVEN- 


IENT transportation ao in 
greater futur future, ALL inte 3 MILES or NEW W YORE 


. by Permanent . increasing success Fol this bem may will be 
uta lo and natural result of the unusually At 
natural conditions in which it is founded. 

In these times of constan diminis! interest rates 
ADEQUATE INCOME HO "SUCCESSFUL “SOsnias 
ENTERPRISES. - 

In the most natural course of F ny this stock is now 
ffered at par and should not onl poctece constantly in- 
creasing — dividend returns, bu should soon become 
worth several times its par value. 


For a= and particular information send name and ad- 
dress 


‘ SECRETARY,” P. 0. Box 1252, New York City, 





Cash £225, ree 


fully succesful pan, ow M "OS TRANDER. North North 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mai] to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bildg., Boston. Cnamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


The Colorado & Southern Railwgy Co. 


New York, February 13, 1902. 
At a meeting of the Board of Desgatens, Bate © this day, there 
was declared from the surplus earn months 
December 8ist, set, 0 Girona of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on the firs o peet rred stock of this Company, poy; 
Dril ist, 1902, to the holaers of record of 
at the closing of the by books on 


y will be at 
reopened at ten A. M. on Tapril 2d, 192. 
THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO., 
By HARRY BRONNER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


28 Broad Street; New York, February 13, 1962. 


The transfer books of the Voting Tree = for the first pre- 
ferred stock of the Colorado and Com; 
will be closed at three P. i on March 10th, 1902, an 
at ten A. M. = April 1902. On April ist, 1902, the Voi 
Trustees will be pre eel to distribute the above dividend o 
bg AND ONE-HALF PER CEN’. when received by La 

t the office of Messrs. Haligarten & Co., amon me 
titled thereto as same appear of record on the boo closed 


bo 
ta HALLGARTEN & CO., 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 


OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 
2% Broad St., Broad Exchange Building, Room 1,608. 
March 1, 1902. from the First Consolidated Gold 
wm. ee Bonds of this Company will be paid at this 


after that date. 
canoes CHARLES KN AP, Secretary. 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. 


Coupons due March ist, 1902, from First and Refunding 
Mortgage 4¢ Bonds of this Company will be paid on and 
after that date upon presentation at the office of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, No. 54 Wall Street. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





RCTEIC MFG. CO, 
WESTINGHOUSE | "EL way, qe Ce rere. On, 
Ata meeting hola this 1 ot 


)LVED. That aarterl “iividend of ONE AND THREE 
BeRTERS — CENT. (154%) upon the Preferred Stock of the 
company be declared payab ie April ist, — to stockholders of 

record at the close of bus ness on et og and that the 
transfer books for the preferred s' i be closed on March 15th, 
1902, at 12: o’clock noon, and opened on April 2d, 1902, at 19:00 


o’clock A. T. W. SIEMON, Ass't Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 
80 Broad Street, New York. 
16TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND, 
: February 26th 1902. 
t has this da eclared 
oT ONE ‘N NEAL PER CMT: rt Bex) 


te ril ist, 19 2, to 
ferred, Stockholders of record of § arch 14th, 1902 1902.’ Cheeks will 
be mailed 


Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 14th 
day of March, 19u2, and reopen April ist, 19/2, 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 
The United States Leather Company. 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, February 25th, 1902. 


e per share on its preferred stock has this 
the Board of Directors of this Company 


ot retenred stock will close, March 15th, 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 

















A dividend of 
day been dec! 
payable April ist, isd 

The transfer boo! 
at 12 M. and reopen ‘April 
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BrOSt OF its CONDITION OF 
ER EXCHAN( VE 
at hee ork city. ACY the 8 of New Y 
ness Tuesday, February an, 1902 : 
ESOUROES. 


Loans and discoun 

Overdrafts, socured | and unsecured... 

United States bonds to secure circulation . 
United States peode Lg secure U. S. deposits 
Stocks. securities, etc..............++++ e 
Banking house, phy AER and fixture: 
Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
nternal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchan, for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National a 





a fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation)...........+ 


POCA). ccc cocccece 
Capital stock paid in 
8 fund 


a ey ‘un 

vided ome. jess” expenses 

it ld cccnacansentac ehasebedes eoeee 

Nacional eh outstanding cove 
Dueto other National banks...............++«+++ sesecte 
Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and onvine.: banks 


Dividends unp 
ndividual de a sub ot 4 check 
I eateoes 


Cashiers oe seovereen 
United States depo 
Liabilities other Phant those above stated—U 8S. bonds 


TORAL. .cccccccccccccecce Cosceecvonscccses secesncssosos $48,825,678 12 


omy or New Yor«. County oF New Yor 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank 
solemnly swear that oe above statement is uit to the best of = 
knowledge and belie DWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and all to pefore me this ai day of March, 1902. 
WM. IVES WASHBURN, 
Public, New York Co. 


Directors. 





Correct—Attest: AxW 
UUMONT CLARKE, 





EPORT “ au CONDITION 4 Pa: 
N@ NATION BANK, 
at New York, ie, ine State of New Y ~~ at the close of business 
February 25th, 1902: 
sesecaces. 


Loans and discounts. . 

rere . secured and unsecured. 
U. 8. Bonds to gosure circulation...... 
Premiums on U. 

pooeks, ah 


Other real estate owned 

Due from National Banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 

Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash i:ems. 

Exchanges for Clearing Hous 

Notes of other National banks.. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels ae cenis 
Lawful | eoned reserve in bank, 


Spec 
Logaliender notes. . 


etre tion fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. nt. of 
circu 

Due from 8. Treasurer other than 5 per cent, re- 
demption fund 





Due te other National Banks... Sdageiepnetnennnieein eeccce 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject te aes 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


$7,146,504 18 
STATE OF New York, County oF New York, 

I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the sheve-named bank, do sol- 
emnly pel that the above statement is ie 3 to the best of my 
knowle ef. R. F. WERNER, Cashier. 

Subse bed * and sworn to before me this ist sae < March, 1902. 

W. C. KING, Notary Public. 
ie & grooke . 
R. 
VER, 


Correct—Attest 
E. TEN 
SAL 8, CONO 


Directors, 





TRAL NATION 
New York, % 1 State of New York, at 
February 2th, 1 


Loans jane discounts. 
Ov and 


secured 
0.8. bonds to secure etreulation. .......e...ueesecesees 
U. 8. bonds to secure U.S. deposits.........+00 esesesse 
pA AY, S. DOMAS, 0.2.2 cceccccccseccccccosooece 
3tocks, securities, 4 cccccee 
Furniture and fixtu 
Other real eotate and 2 mortgages own 
Due from gna banks (not reserve 


Tine 
tate banks ‘and bankers 
items. . 


| Sout OF ett CONDITION OF 


Sescunres. 








agents 
Due from 8 
Checks + other cash 
Exchan, for Clearing- house. . 
Notes of other National banks. . 
1 cents paper we nicke 
cen 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of Cas... 

Due m U. jurer (oth 

5 per cont, redemption fumd)....-.. eoce 


BOOM. coccccccceccccccceseccesceress eccccccccccccccesce SIS SOR UNs OL 
Capital Y— | pats in... 


lus 

Nad vided pr profits, jess expenses and taxes -” 
Nationa) bank-notes ms expenses & 

United States bond loan ageount. 

Due to other National banks.. 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to wees Dormsrene and * savings 
Dividends 


(ndfvidual a subject to to check... 
Demand oe 


seeeseee 


seeereeeesesees 


POSIt........+- 


( 





Total 
bs ay OF New York ; County or New Your, 88.: 
. YOUNG, "Cashier of the above-named bank, 4 


my ST 
Subscri 


Correct—Attest DBUR 
HENRY SAMPSON, 
EDWIN EANGDON, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 25th, 1902: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts......... 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to goouse circulation.. 
Stocks, securities, e 
Banking house, , A. and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve voceneted 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Shecks and other cash 1temS...........00eeeseeeeee 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 
Notes of other Nationa 
Fractional paper carrency. nickels and cents...... 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

sneeodbeonscees eseee $255,800 50 


pecie. 
Legal: GUEEE WEEE ccc cccesssccesecsese 104,631 00 
Redemption — with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 





SSRSSRSSSER 


859,981 50 
2,197 50 
$1,891,829 66 


circulation 


TOCAL. .ccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccsccccscccoscoccce 


LLARELSSENS. 
Gapthal epaets are T-coseoensses oe cccces 
o us fun 


see eeesseeeeee 





Dividends unpa 

ndividual deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 
Certified ChOCKS.....ccccscccccccceses pooveguescéueseese e 


Tetal..cccces cenensdaunvenabnetacioubtl ceveee $1,891,829 66 


STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
. NEWELL, Cashier of the ghoveannc’ bank, do solemn! 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my know!l- 
edge and belief. 
Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me a 2h Ist US W. FiOS March, 1902. 


otary ny Pablic. 
CHARLES a, 
DAVID BANKS, t Directors, 
BAYMOND JENKINS, 





Correct—Attest 





we ee ee ee ee ee 


THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
February 25th, 1902: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, and 
U. S. bonds to gooure a 
Stocks, securities 
Banking h 
Due from 


“i 





Baubts: 
euhice 
S22e22SsSerz 


Notes of other Natio: 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful \nwvecd reserve in bank, 

$4,575,800 0 


1,157,792 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund................0+ henticiiensisaaediten 17,000 00 


TOL. .ccccccce -cocccccccccccccccccccscccceccce scoccces $82,170,181 58 
LIABILITIES. 


>. 
~~ 
8s 


Gapttal stock om > 


: 





Be 
sane 
gs2ssauserss 





Le 


38 


pa 
{ndividual deposits a to guocs 
Demand py of deposit. 
Certified c 


Bee 
B 
8 


Petthoercecs napdeendanenecnsoananedtannnseiamlnnta « 882,120,181 58 
State OF ye! York, County oF NEw Yor 
L, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the ‘above-named ban 
do ph te’ swear that the above statement is true to the best ro 
my knowledge and belief. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subseribed’ and sworn to before me -, 28th day of February, 
ABR. A. SILVERBEKG, 


Commissioner of Deeds,N.Y, City, residing in Manhattan Borough 
Correct—Attest: 
HENRY P. 1 ae EIMER, 


RUSSELL SAGE, Directorr. 
JAMES k LOM, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close, of business 
February 25th, 1902: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overd 


Premiums on U. 8. bon 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents 
Due from State banks , -2. bankers 
Checks and other cash ite 
Exchanges for Clea: 
Notes o 
Fractional paper currenc: —- on CONES. ......0 
a Aneennd reserve in 
$1.10898 00 
216,605 


BSen8 
ase 
2sssseas 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer, 5 oe cent. of 
circulation 


Capital stock paid in 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid...... 

National bank-notes outstanding ‘ae 50 
Due to other National banks 


Individual sce subject to check.. 
Demand = cates of deposit 
Certified ch 


— 5,827,681 81 


$8,116,150 73 
—s oF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 
W. JONES, JR., Cashier of the pee bank, do 
ocean swear that the above statement is true to the best of — 
knowledge and belief. R. W. JONES, JR., Cashi 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ry tw of Moreh, 
1902, Rank, Netary Public. 
Correct—Attest: wiles H. TAYLO 
M. NELSON CROMWELL, Directors. 
CHARLES E, LEVY, 





EPO THE N DITION OF THE 

RT on re » NATIONAL BAN 
at New York, in the Gaasat ‘ew York, at the 

February 25th, 1902: 


Bone of business 


So 2 


inl | 





ts ~+ 
oe = ss my! cash ti 

changes for (learin 
Notes of other Natio: 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents........ oe 
Lawful aed reserve in banks, viz.: 


BS 


Be 


2i& S8Sekazakes2 


— 


Capteat stock 
Surplus fund 


z 
B38 


— to State banks 

to trust com) 

eee sa 
individual de subjec 
Demand a of deposit.. 
Certified c 

Cashier’s cheeks outstanding. . 





, R.M. GA LLA 

do rie swear the Ae, 

ee “i M. GALLAWAY, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before bg 28th day of February, 


1 . E. LAN GDON, Norary Public, Kings County. 
Covethente rvs ‘in ‘New York Coun 
Correct—A 


SHERMA 
DONALD MACKAY, Directors 
CHAS. D. DICK 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
of the Gy of fou York, at —_ York, in the State of New York 
at the close of business Feb 25th, 1902 : 
pmb RCKS. 


, secu 
bonds to secure Cee 
deposits... 








Internal revenue # 

Checke and other cash irems............... . 
Exchan: for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National banks. . 

nn paper currency, nickels, “and 


Lawful money reserve in aa, 4H 
3 J $1,084,801 50 
nei er oe fund with U. 
r per oon of circulation). 
r 
 * y redemption fund 


DORM. cece cctdeccees «0 “CrApiLiTiNe. 


sab 
Bees 
s2ss 


7% 
Se 


re 
z 
SNYARVRSAS’ : 


e to 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual ‘deposita ~} = ones 
Demand certificates of deposit... 


ae 





United States depos 
United States bond accuunt............ eevee scccegeebebene 


De didn: nantienansedeiaaniiainc ed $10,114,668 68 89 
STaTE OF NEw YorRE CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 
7 aor oa that the abo po meta the above: to the best ae my 
solemnly swear e above en 
a - belief. EDWARD 8. SCHENCK, Presiden 


7,111,104 90 
800,000 00 00 


ANIEL A. DAVIS 
Subscribed and sworn to aon me this Ist day of » 1902. 


Vv. A, 
Notary Public, No. 43, New York County 


WALD FLEITMANN, 
FRANCIS M. BACON. oo manage 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK, 


at New York City. in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 35th, 1902 


a 
ve meee. 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 
U. 8. bonds aye * 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Bank jay &c 








Checks a other cash ite’ 

Exch for Clearin, House. 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
— money reserve in ank, viz.: 


eo Ds with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 


circul 
ue from U.8. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. re- 
Gompites fund 


Gapteal stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Un mses and taxes paid 
nding. 


Dividends unpaid 
ndividual eae subject to neck 
Demand ps we | cates of deposit. 

( ertified c 





and ef. 
ed and sworn to before me nie ax day ‘ot March, 
seen, -f A. STE 


T, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
WILLIAM BALLIN. 


RICHARD B. KELLY, t Directors. 
MILES M. O'BRIEN. 


Subse 
1902. 


Correct—Attest : 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City. in the State of New York, at the close of 
business February 2th, 1902: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Grercratis, secured and unsecured 
0. 8. bonds to goetne circulation 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, fruits and fixtures 
Other real estate o 
Due from Nati tional 4 (not reserve agents). . 
Checks and other cash items 
€xcha: for Clearing-house.. 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
verre } money reserve in bank, viz.: 


2 


SSRSQRSRSRE 





i 
Sees 


-fS5R 
JRBae 


if 


Due trem iar oi sepeauven, hissed as ba ened: ‘cent. 
redemption fund . 


LIABILITIES. 


vided Profits (less ex: 

National bank-notes outs 

Due to trust —_ nies and r— gs banks. 
subject to check. 

rfhcates of deposit 





HARLES G. DALE, Cashier of the cbovenemes & 
wear that the above statement is true pt ib 
cL papi 
and sworn ‘ore me = :- e 
Lewis L. Prerce, Notary Public. 


F Fito L, LELAND 
WwM JENNISON, 


Correct~Attest : po 
SaM'L F. JAYNE 


" {Directors 





OF THE CONDITION OF 
re THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of bust- 


ness February 2th, 1902: 0 RCES. 

















and other cash Items peoce eorcccccece 
qui seeaeeceunee se 
other Nationa’ A, 
money reserve in viz.: 
ngesoccecse veccseece $16,487,847 42 
8,859 





seeeereeseeereee ees eecesess seseeses 


LIABILITIES. 


Due to State banks and bankers 
Du to end bankers is 





De’ 
Certified checks ‘i 
Cashier’s checks outstandin. 76,565,847 09 


Total.. age ‘i soe . $82,821,477 77 
oF New York Coury 6 EW ORK, x 
a GEO. 8. w teen Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
ly swear that the above statement te Sree oT the best ef my 
knowl and be GE HICKOK, Cashier. 
8u bed and sworn to dy wg? x ‘hia ‘sth da of veaeaery. 
_ ba » Sree te tiled f N.Y. 
3 E 
pai i Sow c. HO Direetors. 
GEORGE &. MART, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
os me City of New York, at the close of business February 25th, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...... 
paste. Sos id 


secured an: 
. bonds to secure oes. 
8. bonds tosecure U.S. d 
bonds 








jeqeh censor 

Redemption f ~~ ¢ with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per on, of circulation).......... 

Due 8. ane other than 

5% redemption fund.. eaeceeteces 


AE, .ccccatecccensctccssedssonceeessesess 
LIABILITIES. 


seen eeeneeeeesee eveee 





% & 
& = 


‘ts subject to chee 
ificates of deposit.. 


hier’s checks ‘outstanding... > . eccccce 
8. deposits 


ga BS: 





U.8. bend account...........-e0.-s-008 occccosscoes 


Total.. ° 
or New Yorx, County oF New Youn, s8.: 
wi aM = ve LOTT, Cashier "ot the sbove-named 
wwied a tbe above 
Ww 
ory now aund sworn to before mie tas it Gay at 
. A. K. Buran, Notary Public, N 
fa. wig 
FREDE RICK B, SCHENCK, 


Correct—A ttest : 









szes ais 88 


MS se gI18 
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sssss z's 


THE INDEPENDENT 

















The First Mission of 
Life Insurance 


is to provide for the future protection of 
your family. The Profitable Investment 
of your funds is the second. You may 
benefit by both under either the Ordinary 
or Industrial Policies as issued by 


Ghe Prudential 


We will gladly furnish full particu- 
lars as to cost and benefits. 













Write for Information—Dept. No. 110 





THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE 

COMPANY THE) 

oo. PRUDENTIAL ; 
HAS THE ) 

AMERICA STRENGTH OF 

JOHN F. DRYDEN, GIBRALTAR 


President 


HOME OFFICE, 
Newark, N. J. 
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UR young Americans have early and frequent lessons in that clean- 

liness which is indeed next to godliness. Small wonder it is, then, 
that when the elephant is under discussion at school, there is usually 
some youngster with traces of a shining morning face, to advance the 
view that its principal utility is as a source of supply for Ivory Soap. 
The Ivory Soap habit thrust upon the lad during early youth becomes 
fixed, and thro’ life he luxuriates in a good bath with a good soap. 


A WORD OF WARNING.— There are many white soaps, each represented to. be just as 
good as the Ivory; they are not, but like all imitations they lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 








